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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. 
A Series of Autotype Reproductions of Works by JOHN SELL 
COTMAN, OLD CROME, STARK, LADBROOKE, BRIGHT 
MIDDLETON, DANIELL, LEMAN, LOUND, &. Forty Aut o 
type Plates, mounted on grey boards, in portfolio. Price Ten 
Guineas net. ‘ 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


G. F, wines, R.A., 
SIR E,. BURNE-JONES, 
D. G. ROSSETTI. 
An Extensive Selection of the Works of these Masters at prices 
ranging from Three Shillings and Sixpence to Three Guineas. 


Ful particulars of Autotype Permanent Reproductions from the Old 
and Modern Masters sen poet free on application to 


‘THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET LONDON W.C 
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PUBLISHERS? CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

A HIGH-OLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK OOL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE. WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1jd. 








Amongst the Cieneral Contents of the Paper are— 
ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SUBJECTS— 
* Norges AND NEWS ‘REGARDING Booxs—Con- 
_ TINENTAL NoTES—AMERICAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 

ABouT LIBRARY SALES—REVIEWS OF NEW 
Books AND MAGAZINES—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Booxs PuBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS— 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—Books WANTED TO 
PuRCHASE, AND Books FoR | SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
eurrent literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 


For Firty-two Weeks, INCLUDING 
PosTAGE* :.. ws ene o 2a 

For Twenty-six Wars, INCLUDING 
POSTAGE ... . = -o €:§ 

For THIRTEEN Werks, INCLUDING 
POSTAGE ... ‘ uw o'¢ 


* The Annual Subscription t to nates and Foreign 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 

N.B.—The ANNUAL. SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the large Export and EpvucaTionaAL NuMBERS, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of- print 
Books Wanted colamn. 





NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1896. 


Royal 8vo, pe over 220, - ae 6s, net; or 
f-roan limp, 68 . net, 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


English Catalogue for 1896 


differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 


FULL TITLE 


With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi- 
cation under one general alphabet, of every book, instead 
of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 


The Bulk of the Oatalogue is increased by 
over 80 pages, 
whilst the price (es. net) 5 remains the same. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES 


“*The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 

py xem em There is tothing existing that has any claim 

compared with it as a ready guide to the vast Relas of 
modern publications.” —Daily News. 

“Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do: 
with the literature of the day.”—Atheneum. 

**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of: 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only: 
the names.of books which are furnished in these pages, but’ 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the —s The principal works imported ' 
from.the United States of. America are. algo included in this; 
admirable volaume.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“** The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre-| 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of: 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.” —Scotsman.' 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and| 
interests is mere commonplace.. It is in its class the most} 
useful of records......The entire work s, indeed, a precious; 
record.” —Notes and Queries. } 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltmrrep,; 
St. Dunstan House, Fetter Lane, Fleat Street, E.C. | 


| 





Crown 8vec, cloth, Half-a- 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUB- [ 


E. Bstrozt Bax. 
Peailiom ts rism. “¢ SS, * ome 
Materialistic Doctrine of History. 4. The Futility of 
Holiness. 5. Early Christianity and Modern Socialism. 


6. be pt -Ends and Mid-Centuries. 7, The Rule of the, 


—_—= dle-Class. 8. Two Questions berging Saws." 

Luxury, Ease, and Vice. 10, The Natural of 
the Nonconformist Conscience, 11. Value, 12. Volun- 
taryism v. Socialism. 


ANNALS -of TOW, or LABOUR. History 
Outlines; Roman and British. By Morrison Davrpson. 
Two Books, 1s, each. 


A CREED for CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. 
By the Dgaw of Ety. 1s.; 
LAWS of ETERNAL LIFE: Studies in the 
h Catechism. By Rev. Stewart Heapiam. Is.; 
2 a 2s. 
London: Wiiu14M Resves, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL OF THEATRICAL’ LIFE. 
“ Distinctly powerful..... A series of vigorous, if rather cere social 
pictures in a narrative of no common interest and Oieia 


DAUGHTERS OF THESPIS. 


By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
Author of “ Lady Val's Elopement,” &e. 
Published at 6s. 
Simran, Marsnact & Co., Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSORIPTIONS from 
me annum, TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


NN BOOK SOCIETY (for | _N.B.—Two oi 
weekly yt, of Ly -- at the | UNITEin ONE EBUBSORIPTION, 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | and thus lessen 

GUINEAS per annum. . 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxrorp Sreezt ; 241, Bromprow Roap 8.W.; 
48, Quzgew Vicrorr Sener, E.C., Lowpon; and 
at Bartow ArcapE Maxomzsran. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & ©O., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in EROTOSRAVURS now the 
1 London Art Publishing Firms, large Collection af Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & =. supply the ch st and best Pr: 
yo ja market, which are peoiaily’ ada, adapted to meet 4 wants 


iquarians, Archwxol wand those in the estigat: 
— | Dublication of rehaologita and Diocesan rds. -_ ion 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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JARROLD & SONS’ LIST 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 
A SHORT POPULAR HISTORY OF 


CRETE. 


By J. H. FREESE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Author of a Revised Translation of “Livy,” 
Books I., If., II]., and IV., and a Translation, with 
Notes, of Homer’s “ Iliad,”” Books XXII, and XXIII. 

With Introduction by P. W. CLAYDEN. — 
Maps of Crete and Seat of War. 
piscine ath Sane a 
con: jon Wi 
serious disgrace upon this cou rary —* = 


MAURUS JOKAI'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE. GREEN BOOK; 


Or, Freedom Under the Snow. 
By the Author of “ Black Diamonds,” Pretty Michal,’ 
Midst the Wild Carpathians.” 
With Engraved Portrait of Author, 6s. [Fifth Edition. 


“Ali a great book and worth all the novels of native growth 
we. ore! to see this season.”—Pall Mall 
lt wid == Cy pt spenhagetibie ‘Takats in- 











HIS DOUBLE SELF; 
Or, the Transformation of Keith Winstanley.’ 
By E. CURTIS, 
Author of “ Dr, Malchi,’”’ “ wes or Bondwoman,” “Tamar 
the Witch,” &c, : ey 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ~ a 
“The tale is not without a certain cleverness in out 9 plot 
~ Lt -—, L- modern novelists, cou 
one. cure is som le in the ible 
the tale maintains its air of mystery.”— 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
And of Ba pt 





all Booksellers, 


A PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENT 


Of unique interest is given with each 
issue of “THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared this year :— ° ; 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON ..... January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY _... ” ‘9 
LEIGH HUNT . ae mt 16 
LORD MACAULAY ... ... oa “ee 
ROBERT SOUTHEY.... ... “ 30 
S. T. COLERIDGE ...  ... _ February 6 
CHARLES LAMB... . ... - 
MICHAEL DRAYTON * wied ni *20 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR - ee | 
SAMUEL PEPYS _.....' ° .«.. March 6 
EDMUND WALLER .. hel - 1 
WILKIE COLLINS .. ... mr 20 
JOHN MILTON .... ..... <a 
WILLIAM COWPER... _... “April, . 3 
CHARLES DARWIN .. a 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON me 17 
HENRY WADSWORTH —? 24 
Ol Fee ” « 

ANDREW MARVELL im "ae 
ROBERT BROWNING dm’ -) ome oe 


To-day’s Issue. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Pe BAN K, 


Southa’ Belding. Lane, London. 
parable on de HEALY per CENT. INT. allowed on 2 DEPOST'ES 
r e on 


O per CENT. on CURRENS  (000UNTS, on the minimum 
ra eee TARES and ANNULTLES purchased and old. - 
SAVINGS - DEPARTMENT. . 
of Thrift Se bw receives y sums on 
anid Interest each completed £1 
-BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY. -;* 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE - ¢ : 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRK KECK AeA Crt ith RAVENSCROHE Mame poo * 
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READY SHORTLY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE COUNSELS 
WILLIAM be BRITAINE. 


A Volume of Seventeenth Century 
Precepts and Aphorisms, 


EDITED BY 


HERBERT STURMER. 


Mr. F. E. Robinson also begs to announce that 


| he has almost completed arrangements for 
producing 


TWO ‘SERIES OF POPULAR ‘HISTORIES OF THE | 


COLLEGES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Each volume will be written by someone 
officially connected with the College of which 
it treats, or at least by some member of that 
College who is specially qualified for the 
task. 


' Further particulars will be pinvinded later. 
Lonpow:! 
20, Great RusseLtt STREET,® 
BLOOMSBURY. 


F € ROBINSON, 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Lo. 








Edited by 


THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE and | 


- FREE REVIEW: a Monthly Magazine. 
-  “ DEMOCRITUS.” 

Contents or tote MAY Numser: Bentley and Anthony 
Collins—Roden Noel—Tourgenieff—The 
tion without Theo —The Social Purity Hallucination— 
Current Peoudo-Phi losophy—Slumland by Night—William 
Blake and Modern Problems—The Social Evil and the 
Moral Law—Pericdicals—New Books. 


PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY at the END 
of the a, lg CENTURY. By HUGH 
MORTIMER CECIL. 1, Aw Irpatronatist Trio 
(Kipp, Deummonp, Batrour). 10s, net. 
einer Refutation of the Works of the Three * 

Irrationalists. 


THE SAXON and the. CELT. By 


JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 8s. net. 


Contents: I. i. Question of Race. } The Present 
Irish Trouble, English and Irish. ..French and 
Germans. 4. The Probleen of 5. The Naming 


of Celts, Gauls and Teutons. 6. “ Celtic” and “Teutonic 

History. 7. The Ethic of Race Instinct. a eee 
of Irish- History. 1. The Causation of the Past. 2. The 
Verdict of Europe. IIL. Hill Burton on the Scottish Celts, 
IV. J. R. Green on — and Teatons, V. The Duke of 
VI. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s Polemic. 
reland. VIII. Mr. Balfour on Irish 


Civilisation. Epilogue : A Programme for Ireland. 





2s. 6d. net, ? 
THE BLIGHT of RESPECTABILITY: 
an Anatomy 0’ ie Disease and a T of Curative 
Treatment. By GEOrrary MORTIM 
Contents: 1. ea is Respectability? 2. ‘The '~ 
Disease. : pecifis 


of the Ladies and a 

By of the Suaindy in Women. x sootabality 
and Morals. 6. ee ee 7. a 8. Villa- 
(om. 9 The tyranny of Respectability. 10. pectable 


Vivilisation and After. 11. Conclusion. 





THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Lireb, 
16, John Street, Bedford Ruw, W.C. 


Downfall vf Olive 
Schreiner—Marie —— and her Public—Moral Instruc- | 





‘THE WAYS of LIFE. Two Stories: 


:| THE LADY GRANGE. By Alexander 


SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S)| 
NEW BOOKS. 





CONAN DOYLE’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
READY THIS DAY. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


A Memory of the Empire. 
BY 
A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘‘The White Company,” 
ee Stone,” &c. 


New Volume by Mrs. Oliphant. 
With a Preface entitled ‘‘On the Ebb Tide,”’ crown 8vo, 6s. 


1. Mr. SANDFORD. 2, THE WONDERFUL HISTORY 
of Mr. ROBERT DALYELL. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


New Novel by Alexander Innes Shand. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


INNES SHAND, Author of ‘‘Kilcarra: a Novel,” |: 
“Half a Century; or, Changes in Men and Man- 


ners,” &c. 


‘THE REVIVAL of LEARNING. By 
the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Next week. 

*,* Thisis Volume II. of a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION 
of THE RENAISSANCE in ITALY,” in 7 vols., large |; 
crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. each, The remaining volumes will be | 
published at intervals. 


Next Tuesday, with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ISABELLA the CATHOLIC, QUEEN 
of SPAIN: her Life, Reign, and Times, 1451-1504. By 
M. Le BARON DE NERVO. Translated from the 
Original _— by Lieut.-Colonel TEMPEST-WEST 


On May 26, with Pre and a Preface by Sir Enwarp B. 
Mater, G.C.B., M.G., &c., demy 8vo, 16s, 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, Daughter 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt. A Memoir Compiled from 
the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his 
CoGeren., 1791-1887, Translated by CLARA NORD. 


FROM GRAVE to GAY: being Essays | 
and Studies concerned with Certain Sibjects of Serious 
Interest, with the Puritans, with Literature, and with 
the Humours of Life, now for the first time Collected 
ae Arranged. By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Crown 

- Undeniably clever, well-informed, brightly written, and 


in many ways interesting. imes, 
indeed ‘a cup that cheers and not 


“Mr. 8 8 book 
inebriates.’ It is right-down good reading, and the critic 
of it than that it is 


opel can have nothing worse to sa 
entirely good humoured.””—Daily Chronicle. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular 2s. 6d. Series. 
Crown 8yo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. By D. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Rainbow Gold,” 
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GRANIA: the Story ofan Island. By 
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“‘ With Essex in Ireland,” &e. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, WATERLOO Puacg, S.W. 
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RACHEL CHALLICE. With an Introduction by the 
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FLAMES: a London Phantasy. 
By ROBERT HICHENS, 
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1 vol., 6s. 
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By Mrs, COMYNS CARR, 
1 vol., 62. 
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By J. PERCY FITZPATRICK. 
1 vol., 38, 6d. 
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MR. BLAKE OF NEWMARKET. 
By E. H. COOPER, 
1 vol., 3s. 6d, 
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YEKL: a Tale of the New York Ghetto. 
By A. CAHAN. 
Cloth, 3s, net; paper, 2s, 6d. net. 
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WM. HEIN EMANN, 21, Bedford Strect, W.C. 
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THE BIBLE: 


Its Meaning and Supremacy. 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.RS., 
Dean of Canterbury. 
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Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS, Author of ‘* Round 
about Arme ak Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story is c from every. point of view; it 
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MISS TUDOR: a Novel. By John 
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&c. Crown 8vo, 68. 
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BATBEDAT. Crown 8vo, 
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manny kngleh renders present shape find 
me An excellent eenslation Pall Mall Gazette. 
First Edition nearly exhausted. 


SECOND EDITION in the Press, 


A FLIRTATION with TRUTH. By 
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” &c. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
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few faults, and those of a trivial character. It is useful, 
and aay to odie open, ob Ch otdigma 
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A MAKER OF AUSTRALIA. 
Life of Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., 
Australian Statesman. By Charles E. 


Lyne. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


IR HENRY PARKES is described on 
the title-page as “‘ Australian States- 
man.” A statesman we understand, but the 
‘* Australian statesman” is a new brand, like 
other Australian brands, and we have not 
yet quite established our standards of judg- 
ment. Sir Henry Parkes was, of course, 
called, at the end of a long life, ‘the grand 
old man of Australia”; and one cannot 
imagine Mr. Gladstone grudging the epithet 
to him as a gift, whole and complete—an 
epithet which fits him well, and which 
belongs to Colonial and to Provincial life as 
apart from Imperial and Metropolitan. 
Indeed, one i ines there are friends and 
followers of Mr. Gladstone who never heard 
the phrase without something of the shudder 
that was Evan ington’s when his 
father was alluded to as “the great Mel.” 
The son of a Warwickshire t, and 
obliged to work for his livi trom the age 
of eight, Sir Henry Parkes himself drew a 
contrast between his own career and Mr, 
Gladstone’s which is all to the point : 


“When Mr. Gladstone was at Eton preparing 
himself for Oxford, enjoying all the alvintages 
of a good education, with plenty of money, and 
being trained in every way for his future posi- 
tion as a statesman, I was working in a rope- 
walk at fo ce a day, and suffered such cruel 
treatment that I was knocked down by a 
crowbar, and did not recover my senses for 
half-an-hour. From the -walk I went to 
labour in a brick-yard, where I was again 
brutally used; and when Mr. Gladstone was 
at Oxford, I was breaking stones on the Queen’s 
highway, with hardly enough clothing to pro- 
tect in¢.from the cold,” 


There were the makings of “a grand old 
man,” 4f you want them! To have ouilived 


these trials gives “old” age an earned 


| for the city of Sydney. 
| the people, he did not 





working as an ivory and bone turner in 
Birmingham, and to that occupation he 
reverted, after a few experiences as agri- 
cultural labourer, as sheep-washer, and with 
an ironmonger. He took a little shop, in 
which he made and sold his ‘‘ fancy goods,” 


his billiard balls, his paper knives, and the | #8412 


rest, until the call to journalism—which has 
hummed so loudly in the ears of modern 
young men whose station seemed to them 
too lowly for their destiny—made music 
for him also, and he rose obedient to the 
summons. The Zimpire newspaper came 
into being in December, 1849—a pleasing, 
anxious being it was, and one which it 
resigned after a period of struggle. Its 
death left Parkes a bankrupt, but it had 
served its se in one respect—it 
introduced im 1 public life, and he had 
taken his seat in the Legislature as member 
Himself a man of 
back on his ante- 
cedents in his political life. He knew what 
he had himself suffered; and it was his wish 
to be on the side of Labour and Poverty. 
To write a history of Australian politics 
has not been the aim of Mr. Lyne, though 
his volume runs to nearly six hundred 
Rages ; and certainly it is not ours. 
uffice it to say that when nsible 
government was accorded the Colony in 
1856 Parkes was returned to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and henceforth, with rare 
intervals, was an active ‘‘ Australian states- 
man,” holding the office of Prime Minister 
in New South Wales over a series of tenures. 
Money difficulties dogged his steps; and 
debt to most men is anything but the incen- 
tive it was to one of Disraeli’s heroes—it is, 
what Burke declared it to be, degrading. 
In 1870 he was trading as the firm of 
Parkes & Co., general merchants, when he 
was declared insolvent, his debts being 
£20,000. He had to resign his seat for 
Kiama in consequence; but in a fortnight’s 
time he was re-elected. Attacked in the 
Assembly, he resigned his seat, but in a 
year was back in, stronger than ever, 
and beginning his long. career as Prime 
Minister. Even then, his embarrassments 
were many. What he bought, in the wa 
of new books, for instance, he had to se 
again; and at the end of his life he was 
hard pressed for the bare means of living. 
“ How strange it is,” he wrote, “that I 
should occupy the high position Ido and 
be so poor as to be compelled to receive 
presents from my friends!” The passages 
of letters relating to his willingness to 
accept a grant from Government, if one 
were offered to him, are sorry reading— 
they are enough, one would suppose, to 
reconcile even the English democrat to our 
own automatic pensions for ex-Ministers 
who require them. Other worries were 
his. The lady who was his wife in 1889 





at the same time to be understood ‘as not seek- 
ing a reversal of her exclusion, while he insists 
upon sharing any indignity to which she is 
subjected.” , 
That lady died. Sir Henry was married 
in within six months; and this time 
his wife was received. But he had then 
only a few months left him to live; and the 
worry of household poverty was his to the 
last. ‘‘When I left office,” he said one 
day to a friend, “I had scarcely £10 to my 
credit.” The Government bore the ex- 
paw of the illness, which resulted in his 
ented death in the April of 1896. He 

was one of the makers of Australia, which 
has made so many fortunes for others; and, 
perhaps, he was great and brotherly enough 
to feel that if he contributed to their success 
he himself could not be called a failure. 

The s thing remains to be told. 
For this -made man, whose life, from 
the age of infancy, had been passed in 
struggle, had another success in its way, 
where you would least expect it. He wrote 
books—and books of verse. We do not 

retend to have read them all, and Sir 
Sharles Dilke, whose judgment in such a 
matter we are ready to make our own, in his 
Problems of Greater Britain describes the 
early poems as ‘‘trashy.” True, when Sir 
Henry Parkes sent Sir Charles Dilke his 
collected volume of Fragmentary Thoughts in 
1895, Sir Charles for once showed himself 
the courtier : 


‘*T am touched and charmed,” he wrote, ‘‘ by 
your sending me the volume of poems. I have 
no doubt ¢ you saw the impertinent ad- 
jective I applied to your earlier poems ; but you 
must excuse me if I repeat that even pre 
poems seem to me trashy if weighed along wit: 
your services to what we hope will soon be the 
Australian State.” 


That volume, by the way, was dedicated to 
Tennyson, and Tennyson as the friend of 
Parkes is an unfamiliar figure, on which 
it is a pleasure to pause : 

‘‘ Permit me,” Sir Henry wrote, “‘ to dedicate 
this volume to you, in remembrance of golden 
hours of life spent with you in various ways. 
Our happ together, in the groves and 
over the lowes in the neighbourhood of Far- 
ringford, and through the bowery lanes and 
across the green fields around Aldworth; the 
hours of rare enjoyment vouchsafed to me when, 
under your honoured roof, I have listened to 
your reading of your immo poems; the 
delicate kindnesses extended to me by the 
gracious lady who, for so many years, has 
made the spiritual sunshine of your illustrious 
life—all remain to me as memories whose 
beauties can never die.” 

To which Tennyson replied : 

“My pear Sir Henry,—I send you from 
over the convex of our little world, which you 
are doing your best to make better, my choicest 
thanks for your volume of poems and your kind 
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..and affectionate dedication, and, moreover, 
congratulate you that you have, not _unsuccess- 
fully, interwoven the laurel of the Muses with 
the civic wreath which you wear as a statesman. 
—Always yours, ‘“« TENNYSON. 


The old Australian statesman was cheered 
and delighted—to him the letter of the 
Laureate was supreme success. Nor were 
they idle words from Farringford. There 
are many worse sonnets from the hands of 
professed poets than is this, for instance, by 
the Australian artisan turned statesman : 


‘‘ UNFIT FOR FREEDOM.” 


“ Inscrutable and Omnipresent God ! 

Who dost behold, as Thou sustainest, all ; 

With Thee it will not weigh, or great or smal), 

Or'rich or poor. Thy creatures plan and plod 

In building temples, while the labourer’s hod 

Hard ‘grinds the shoulder’s flesh. On Thee 
they call 

When terrors in their worldly path appal, 

Rut few devoutly miss Thy chastening rod ! 

A people poor in heart, O God of Truth! 

Not fashioned like our fathers for great deeds, 

We know not how, nobly to live and die : 

Of. different clay were men in the world’s 
youth ; 

Too much of knowledge and too many creeds 

Have we, unawed by Freedom’s majesty.” 


That is a sonnet full of tradition, and 
eyen great tradition. The man who wrote 
‘it must have had his Milton and his Words- 
worth in his heart: and that is one of the 


happiest thoughts on: which we can pass 
away from this strange yet typical, this 


‘masterful yet beaten, man— Sir Henry 
Parkes. 


ANCIENT VOLCANOES. 


‘The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain. By 
Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.8., D.C.L., 
&c. With Seven Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. (Macmillan &:Co.) 


Tuts monumental work is the outcome of a 
long and busy life spent in the service of 
geology, and intrinsically, as well as from 
the fact that it is the crowning work of the 
chief of the English Survey, it earns a right 
to be regarded as a stepping-stone in the 
science which no subsequent discoveries can 
displace. It is intended, says the author, 
‘to offer a summary of all that has been 
ascertained regarding the former volcanoes 
of the British Isles,” a record which involves 
= the volcanic history of the globe, 
or 


“* situated as they are on the margin of a great 
ocean basin, and extending along the edge of a 
continent, these islands have lain on a critical 
borderland of the terrestrial surface, where 
voleanic action is apt to be most vigorous and 
continuous.” 

Britain, in fact, from the remotest ages of 
the past down to a point in the Tertiary 
period which is clearly defined, has, though 
superficial observers could not guess it, been 
the theatre of almost perpetual volcanic 
disturbance. A break in the record was 
made during the long and placid age when 
the Mesozoic strata were deposited, but this 
was'made up for by the increased violence 
of the Tertiary outbreaks, which crumpled 
and plicated the Mesozoic beds into hopeless 


confusion, and flooded the land with sheets 
of lava of a portentous depth and extent. 
Every well-marked type of volcanic vent is 
found among the remains of the vast 
Paleeozoic periods represented in our island 
geology. There are craters like Etna and 
Yesuvius, scattered groups of small cones 
like the famous Puys of Auvergne, and 
fissure or dyke eruptions like those of recent 
times in Iceland. Nor is this the only fact 
which ee to Sir Archibald Geikie’s work 
its world-wide significance and importance. 
‘* The geological revolutions of successive 

have made this long volcanic chronicle fully 
accessible to observation. Had the lavas and 
ashes of one geological period remained buried 
under the sedimen accumulations of the 
next, their story would have been lost to us. 
Fortunately, the endless vicissitudes of a conti- 
nental border have brought up the older rocks 
once more to the surface. All the latter forma- 
tions of the earth’s crust. have been likewise up- 
raised and exposed tv denudation during long 
cycles of time. In this manner the rocky 
framework of the country has been broken up 
-and raised once more to view. The active vents 
of former periods have been dissected, submarine 
streams of lava have been uncovered, sheets of 
ashes that fell over the sea-bottom have been 
laid bare. The process of denudation is specially 


thus by the co-operation of underground and 
meteoric causes the marvellous volcanic records 
of this country have been laid open in minutest 
detail.” 

Curiously enough, in spite of this, the 
voleanic nature of our geological record is 
concealed from all but expert eyes. Features 
that appear volcanic are often quite illusory. 
Not a single crater remains, except where it 
has been buried. under lava, nor, saye in a 
few dubious instances, have any. original 
cones been preserved. The chief remains, 
apart from the Tertiary basalt plateaux which 
are so prominent, consist of solid columns of 
lava, tuff or agglomerate filling up the necks 
of ancient vents which once broke through 
the overlying crust. The hardness of these 
has caused them to wear less than the sur- 
rounding sedimentary rocks. 

In his earlier chapters Sir Archibald 
Geikie gives a brief but clear outline of the 
faith that is in him respecting volcanoes. 
The famous struggle which took place in the 
beginning of -the century between the 
‘* Neptunists,” or followers of Werner, and 
the “ Volcanists,” as to their extent and im- 
portance as a geological factor, is relegated 
to a few paragraphs in the preface, being 
now ancient history and forgotten. The 
study of volcanic action since the days of 
Murchison, and, indeed, of Hutton, - has 
become one of the prime labours of a 
geologist, and nothing shows more plainly 
how much may be accomplished by con- 
certed and well-directed effort than the 
astounding array of facts and properly 
sifted evidence contained in these two 
volumes. 

It is comforting to find that Sir Archibald 
Geikie has no novel or revolutionary theory 
to propound concerning the origin of volcanic 
outbreaks, but leaves the problem where it 
stands, Everything points to an enor- 
mously high temperature in the interior of 
the earth. Yet the nucleus remains solid 
owing to the enormous pressure to which it 





is subjected. If the pressure is reduced the 


favoured in a climate like that of Britain, and: 





intensely hot material will pass into the 
liquid state, and there is one known cause 
capable of producing this effect. The outer 
crust being comparatively cool, and_ its 
temperature not Salen increased by the 
uprising of heat from within, the hot nucleus 
must cool, and therefore shrink, faster than 
the crust is doing. This causes the shell to 
subside, a thing which it can do only by 
plication or rupture.. Here Sir Archibald 
Geikie has a passage showing how from 
earliest times the “lines of relief” have 
followed certain definite directions, coin- 
ciding, as a whole, with the axis of the 
continents. ‘The great mountain chains are 
crests of waves into which the -earth’s 
surface has been thrown. The idging 
up of a portion of the crust will affo 
relief from pressure to the part imme- 
iately beneath, and from what has gone 
before it is likely that along the lines of 
terrestrial uplift there would be outbursts 
of material suddenly allowed to pass into 
the molten state. It is along those lines 
that active volcanoes are chiefly found. In 
the chapters that. follow a general descrip- 
tion is given of the leading traits by which 
volcanic rocks are recognised, and rules are 
laid down for determining their date in the 
geological sequence. Where, as is often the 
case, volcanic layers are sandwiched between 
fossil-bearing strata, this becomes a matter 
of comparative ease. 
' From such a basis of general introduction 
Sir Archibald Geikie starts his masterly 
catalogue of British volcani¢ remains, 
beginning with the earliest of all, those 
scattered over the vast undatable period 
classed as ‘“‘Pre-Cambrian.” For rocks of 
this incalculably early age there are few 
richer hunting-grounds than the north and 
west of Scotland. Sir Archibald takes his 
readers all over the field of the Lewisian 
gneiss, with excursions into the younger 
schists, the almost Scottish rocks of 
Anglesey, the Wrekin and .Charnwood 
forest. One would like to linger over the 
— feeling instilled into some of these 
earned summaries, but space forbids. Each 
subsequent period is handled with the same 
minuteness and wide range of instance, the 
Cambrian, the Silurian, and Devonian or 
Old Red Sandstone, the Carboniferous, the 
Permian, and the Tertiary, when the last 
volcanoes that disturbed our island peace 
broke out and were silenced. Twelve million 
years, Sir Archibald reckons, must have 
passed over the land since then, making a 
second break in the almost continuous 
record, the other — of quiescence being 
that during the long ages of the Mesozoic 
already referred to. 
At the conclusion of his second volume, 
Sir Archibald Geikie sums up the know- 
ledge to be learned from this exhaustive 
survey. These relate to the situation and 
rsistence of lines of volcanic activity, the 
etermining causes of outbreaks in particular 
spots, the relationship of volcanic phenomena, 
with other concurrent disturbances, their 
connexion with periods of gigantic sub- 
sidence following teat uplift, the uniformity 
of the voleanic record throughout all time, 


and the signs of gradual diminution of: 


activity in successive ages. In addition, we 


have luminous chapters devoted to the 
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character of volcanic rocks in general, their 
metamorphism, and geological arrangement. 
Science never stands still; the mass of this 
information has been acquired during Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s lifetime, and much of it 
under his own supervision. It is but natural 
to suppose that his successors will amass no 
less. But this is a work of which it is safe 
to say that future discoveries can only add to, 
and will never detract from it. It marks an 
epoch in the world’s knowledge, and as such 
it can never become obsolete. 


A CHRONICLE OF SENTIMENT. 


Limbo, and Other Essays. 
- “(Grant Richards.) 


Vernon Lex is one of the large body. of 
modern writers who proclaim themselves 
connoisseurs in the rarer sentiments. Her 
knowledge of Italian life and art made her 
previous work on the Renaissance scholar- 
ike and valuable. In this book she returns 
to the occasional essay—the record of a 
fleeting thought or mood, the meditation in 
little. Her point of view is always that of 
the art critic, and even on alien subjects 
she falls into technicalities and studio-talk. 
Roughly, the book may be divided into 
essays in which landscape is the chief 
feature, and essays where it is less in 
evidence. “Limbo,” ‘‘In Praise of Old 
Houses,” and ‘‘ About Leisure” come under 
the second head; ‘‘The Lie of the Land,” 
‘‘ Tuscan Midsummer Magic,’”’ “‘ Of Modern 
Travelling,” and ‘Old Italian Gardens” 
under the first. 

“Limbo” is an attempt at a natural 
history of the ‘Kingdom of Lost Possi- 
bilities,” the pleasure which we miss from 
sheer ineptitude and mental bluntness. On 
such a subject one demands clear, compact 
thought, definite phrasing, some endeavour 
at least to crystallise ordinary indefinite 
feeling; but this the author seems just to 
fall short of. Somewhere a delicate thought 
is struggling for utterance, but it never 
comes, and we get only vague repetitions 
and illustrations. Still more is this true of 
the next essay, ‘‘In Praise of Old Houses,” 
in spite of the prettiness of much of the 
writing. The “sentiment for the past” is 
hard to elucidate, but it does not help 
matters to call it “‘ ineffable, indescribable,” 
“a kind of rapture not easy to define,” and 
then illustrate by recollections which from 
their purely personal nature convey no fresh 
meaning to the reader. Many of the say- 
ings are good, such as ‘‘ The action of time 
makes man’s works into natural objects,” 
and ‘‘To be symmetrical means, after all, 
to Bo the same thing twice over,” though 
we dimly remember having heard both 
before. Good, too, are the closing sentences 
on Browning’s Toccata of Galuppi’s : 


‘“Was a lady such a lady? They will say 
that of our ladies also. And, in recognising 
this, we will recognise how trumpery, flat, 
stale, and unprofitable were those ies of the 
past. It is not they who make the past charm- 
ing, but the past that makes them. Time has 
wonderful cosmetics for its favoured ones; and 
if it brings: white-hairs and wrinkles to the 


By Vernon Lee. 





realities, how much does it not heighten the 
bloom, brighten the eyes and hair of those who 
survive in our imagination.” 

The essay ‘‘About Leisure” is a plea 
against a cheaply utilitarian spirit in the 
cultivation of “ life’s p: 


gw ”__@ curious 
little meditation quaintly linked with the 
name of St. Jerome. 


‘** Being at leisure,” says the author truly, 
‘is but a name for being active from an inner 
impulse instead of a necessity; moving like a 
dancer or skater for the sake of one’s inner 
rhythm, instead of moving, like a ploughman 
or an errand-boy, for the sake of the wages 
you get for it.” 

“Tuscan Midsummer Magic” and ‘‘ Old 
Italian Gardens” are clever expositions of 
the charm of summér weather in a certain 
Italian landscape and the lingering old- 
world grace of Italian gardens. In such 
work it is easy to attain. a facile and vague 
picturesqueness, but to produce the exact 
characteristic impression of a scene or 
weather is the most difficult triumph of art. 
We cannot think that Vernon Lee achieves 
the whole, but she goes far towards it. Of 
the old sentiment for Italy she-writes thus: 


‘‘Nowadays Italy means: mainly certain 
familiar. effects of light.and cloud, certain 
exquisitenesses of sunset umber against ultra- 
marine hills; of winter mists among misty 
olives, of folds and folds of e blue moun- 
tains ; it is a country which belongs to no time, 
which will always exist; superior to picturesque- 
ness and romance. But that is but a vague, 
half-indifferent habit of enjoyment. And 
every now and then, when the Midsummer 
magic is rife, there comes to me that very 
different, old, childish meaning of the word ; 
as on that day among the roses of those Bene- 
dictine cloisters, the cool. shadow of the fig- 
trees in the yards, with the whiff of that queer 
smell, heavy with romance, of wine-saturated 
oak and crumbling plaster; and I know, with 
a little stab of joy, that this is Italy.” 


The most notable paper in the book is 
“The Lie of the Land.” The modern 
impressionists, says the author, are right in 
insisting on colour, atmosphere, and the 

ualities in a scene which appeal rudely to 
the eye, as against the mere configuration 
—the dry-bones of landscape. Yet in the 
bald configuration there is something which 
they miss. It is the unvarying items of 
a landscape which live in memory, in which 
we walk in fancy; and to take no account 
of them is to give no picture of landscape 
which shall completely satisfy. Here we 
have a sure truth clearly thought out, and 
we are grateful for a new fact. But we are 
not perfectly sure if we can follow the 
author when she continues her analysis. 
Is the magic of the ‘‘ Lie of the Land” a 
quality inherent in a landscape and appeal- 
ing to all men alike, or does it, like the 
charm of colour, depend upon a particular 
attitude of the observer’s mind, differing 
from it only in being more capable of 
fanciful associations? It is not clear from 
these pages, and the author seems to halt 
between two opinions. But the essay is to 
be recommended as full of wise, if somewhat 
disconnected, notes on the relations of nature 
and art. 

To conclude, Vernon Lee, as an occasional 
essayist, attempts to unite two radically 
different methods. She wishes to put a 





sentiment under the microscope, and explain 

it by nice analysis, and at the same time to 

reproduce it by the cadence and rhythm of 

words, the use of imagery and visualised 

description—the means, in short, which we 

are accustomed to associate with what we 

call creative art. She has some acuteness, 

a graceful, if somewhat careless, style, 

and much honest enthusiasm. She has not 

the gift of exact and incisive words, the 

power of sustaining thought and perfecting _ 
arrangement till'the essay is a rounded whole, 

which are the peculiar virtues of this literary ‘ 
form. As compared with, say, Mrs. Mey- 
nell, her matter is less valuable: and the 
form several degrees further from perfection. 
But within limits her work has power to 
charm and interest. The book, in a way; is 
typical of aclass. Sentiments and memories 
are in themselves pleasant, and a desire to 
collect them under headlines and fix them 
by analysis is common to many.. Hence the 
genesis of this type of essayist, and if the 
writer have some insight, a high sense of 
order, and a compact style; some measure of 
success follows his efforts. But the essay is 
searcely the proper mode for the attempt, 
for what is really sought in most cases is not 
analysis, but reproduction; and the ‘fitting 
form for the latter is some variety of fiction; 
as for the former a semi-scientific treatise. 
Only when embodied in creative work can 
such niceties of sentiment meet with a proper 
response from the reader ; and they to whom 
this gift has been denied are compelled to 
strain and refine, and at the last find their 
reward only in cold intellectual acquiescence, 


CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Cicero and his Friends. B 
Translated by Adnah 
(Innes & Co.) 


Mr. Jones has done good service by this 
rendering of a delightful book: His style, 
though not always without fault, is natural 
and pleasing ; and the few press-errors will 
mislead no one. We have here one of 
those charming studies in which French 
scholars excel, where learning, wide and 
accurate, is presented to the world of letters, 
no less than to professed students, in its 
most engaging form. To M. Boissier it has 
evidently been a labour of love to search 
through Cicero’s wide and varied correspond- 
ence, his speeches, and philosophic writ- 
ings, supplemented from Sallust, Plutarch, 
Cesar, and Suetonius; and the result is a 
vivid picture of Rome in the splendid, but 
horrible, last half-century of the Republic, 
where her greatest sons, most virtuous 
citizens, and most daring criminals seem to 
live again. What a great and . movin 
spectacle it is! * There are Cicero an 

sesar; Atticus, Brutus, and Cato of Utica;,, 
Verres, Clodius, and Catiline; grim, ruth- 
less Sulla stalks in the background when 
the drama opens, and cold, unpitying 
Octavius rules its closing scenes. 

The book contains six brilliant studies in 
biography. First there is the s of 
Cicero’s public, and then of his private, life : 
his political struggles and triumphs; the joys 


Gaston Boissier, 
David Jones. 
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and sorrows of his home; his great achieve- 
ments at the bar and in the senate ; his wide 
literary and philosophic work, and especially 
his wonderful letters—all these are traced 
and described with insight and sympathy ; 
and with tender indulgence for those ‘‘ follies 
of the wise” which we know chiefly from 
Cicero’s own self-revealings. Then we 
have the great Roman displayed in the life- 
story of his friends—of Atticus, Czlius, 
Cesar, Brutus, and Octavius. Born in 
106 3.c., the same year as Pompey, with 
whose fortunes his own were afterwards so 
entangled, of well-to-do parents at Volscian 
Arpinum, the birthplace of Caius Marius, 
whose fame then filled the world, Marcus 
Tullius Cicero was (accepting Mommsen’s 
date) but four years older than Julius 
Cesar. Taken by his father to Rome for 
education, he early bent his great powers 
to legal study, diligently attending those 
famous orators, Scasvola and Crassus; and 
so, resolyed to win himself a name, he 
‘scorned delights and lived laborious days.” 
The city was at this time reeking with 
blood, steeped in vice; religion had ceased 
to be a power; honour seemed lost among 
men, and modesty banished from among 
women; and over all brooded the gloomy 
tyranny of Sulla and his satellites. The 
dark picture may be seen in the pages of 
Sallust and Catullus, and is sketched also in 
a few terrible lines of Matthew Arnold. 
That spell of fear Cicero dared to break, and 
from the day he braved Chrysogonus and 
saved Roscius, he was marked out for 
honour, Favoured by the people, he 
triumphed over the silly contempt and op- 
sition of the nobles ; filling with digni the 
igher magistracies in succession, marking 
each year with fresh oratorical achievements, 
smiting Verres in defence of hapless Sicily 
—he reached at length (suo anno, as with 
just pride he tells us) that highest goal of 
man ambition, the Consulship. His year, 
63 3.c., was famous for the defeat of Cati- 
line’s foul plot and the death of the 
conspirators. Cicero loved to dwell on it, 
and gloried in the deed. To our thinki 
he was justified, He rose to the height of a 
great crisis, and though his heroic act failed 
to save Rome, it was that Rome could no 
longer be saved. Mortification of the whole 
body politic had set in, and the surgeon’s 
knife was useless. Cicero’s public life there- 
after is well known. Doubtless he was no 
match for Cesar, and Pompey—unstable and 
vain—was no leader for the time. But Cicero 
was throughout a true patriot, hating tyranny 
and wickedness; and he died nobly, sacri- 
ficed by Octavius’s policy to Antony’s hate, 
murdered by one whose life he had saved. 
In his home Cicero was not happy: his 
wife Terentia was somewhat greedy and 
shrewish, and jealous of her own daughter ; 
and, after thirty years of marriage, he 
divorced her, at a time when misfortunes 
crowded thick about him. Quintus, his 
brother, was a brave, rough, coarse soldier, 
yet sincerely attached to him; and to 
Quintus, Ceesar’s trusted lieutenant, Marcus 
often owed much, Tullia, his darling 
daughter, Dolabella’s unhappy wife, Cicero 
lost not long after he Pramas. her mother ; 
and his only son, whom also he dearly 
loved, was not worthy. His fortune was 





easy, if he had used it with economy; and 


M. Boissier gives a clear and interesting 
account of how he made it. And Cicero 
was happy in his friends. Atticus, the 
wise, cultivated, wealthy banker, true as 
steel and secret as the grave, helped and 
counselled him from student-days at Athens. 
It is to him we owe those matchless letters, 
where Cicero’s brilliant and receptive mind 
mirrors the life of contemporary Rome; and 
we feel a thrid of peculiar pleasure in 
knowing him also as manufacturer of pedi- 
gress for the nobility! One fourth of the 

k is given to the story of Cicero and 
Cesar, their times of mutual attraction 
and repulsion. Each perforce admired the 
other, both were men of high literary 
genius and cultivated taste, and we are 
of those who hold that Cicero acted wisely 
(not basely) in submitting to Cesar after 
Pharsalia. The description of Ozsar’s 
court and camp in Gaul is most fascinating ; 
modern history yields no parallel to it, save 
perhaps the state of a Governor-General 
in ia. Wellesley or Dalhousie might 
compare even with Cesar, and the 60,000 
British troops with the famous legions of 
— a 

two points we cannot quite agree wi 

M. Boissier. We doubt whether Ossar 
foresaw and planned his career from the 
first; and the Roman law-books, with the 
witness of (among others) Sallust, Juvenal, 
and Tacitus, forbid us to think that even 
domestic slavery was much influenced by 
——s teaching. A Roman was piti- 
ess, and Cicero’s humanitas was personal to 
himself and a few more. Remembering 
this, and remembering, too, how he cham- 
pioned the provinci inst others and 
ruled them mildly himself, we may well 
apply to him the canon of human kindness ; 


** What’s done we partly may compute, 
But we know not what’s resisted.” 


We are glad to find that Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson, in his recent study of Cicero as 
the Hero of Rome, agrees generally with 
Boissier. In the same favourable verdict 
concur our own Middleton and Merivale, 
and the German scholar Abeken, in his 
learned, but dry, volume. Nevertheless, 
for Englishmen throughout all time, judg- 
ment has already been pronounced on Cesar 
and Cicero, Brutus, Antony, and Octavius, 
and from Shakespeare’s tribunal there is no 
appeal. 


THE WHIRLPOOL. 


The Whirlpool. By George Gissing. (Law- 
rence & Bullen.) 


A saLuTary and valuable investigation of 
ime and grayness in social life: a mourn- 
mocking, strong book. -Penitents, from 
time to time, go through an “ examination 
of conscience”: what most profoundly 
saddens most of them is no monstrous mag- 
nificence of sin, some exceptional audacity 
in bags age 5 but the sordid average of 
petty faults, the mean level of ignobility, 
the general prevalence of littleness and 
insignificance, the dreary mass of cowardly 
concessions and drifting compromises. That 





is much the burden of Mr. Gissing’s dread- 
ful and admirable story: we are all in “ the 
whirlpool” of modern life, society, culture ; 
we give in, as Stevenson has it, to “ this 
st business of living in houses,” with 
what it involves; we are polished and 
urbane Frankensteins, creating heartily the 
silliest and most oppressive monsters. And 
somewhere—there are free sky and air, the 
feeling of a joyous activity, a sense of 
rational existence, a possibility of “ plain 
living and high roraen OE but we are 
caught in “the whirlpool,” and we suffer 
grotesque miseries all our lives. ‘“ y , cat 
ances,”’ and the imperious duty of “ keep- 
ing them ap are our chief . er 
we 8s e on in a 
ieee " we are daz and diszied 
round the whirlpool. Money, and the 
it plays in modern life, are to 
Gissing themes of fascination; he states 
a oe in — 3 money. All 
ndon s to him in the of 
money ; Tecems, clubs, dindece’ eae 5, 
restaurants, suggest to him the human fight 
and fret and fume over money, its con- 
ventional y and exigence. In this 
book he does not treat of the poverty of the 
mniless, of anxiety about pence; not the 
rave penury of Johnson and Goldsmith, or 
the miseries of “the sweated” and of 
“casuals” and of “submerged.” It is the 
harassing, haunting preoccupations of those 
who seem forced to make one thousand 
do the work of two, or to abstain from 
marriage, because marriage is “ out of the 
question ” upon five hundred pounds; those 
who are coerced by social opinion in matters 
of service and establishment. He dwells 
upon the demoralising influence of the 
supposed need for costly superfluities of 
eivilisa isation, upon the wretched and dis- 
honouring crime that comes of it, the 
squalid frauds and ugly intrigues and 
paltry ambitions. All this, told with a 
curious, simple sincerity, with no forced or 
violent emphasis, leaves the reader with a 
kind of aching admiration or jaded enjoy- 
ment of Mr. Gissing’s very notable art. 
You have had a good walk; but you are 
— with mud, you are rather fagged, 

e day has been depressing: you want a 
warm bath, clean things, a cheering dinner, 
and then to lose yourself in Hla or the 
Odyssey. But the walk was a good walk, 
no doubt of it. . 

The story turns upon money, and upon 
money in main connexion with marriage and 
its problems. Harvey Rolfe and his wife 
Alma, Hugh Carnaby and his wife Sibyl, 
with all the minor characters, their relatives 
and acquaintances, illustrate the action of 
the ‘‘whirlpool,” in which society, the 
middle classes, the rank and file of the 
professions and arts, the people of compara- 
tive leisure, the men of business, are 
engulfed. There is definite, straightforward 
tragedy in the book; suicide and homicide 
are among its important incidents. But 
the dominant tragic note is not struck in 
scenes of passionate action; it is heard in 
the obscurer colloquies and debates of the 
will, in the timorous hesitations of decision 
and choice, in the sense of life as a thing 
tangled, involved, perplexed. It seems 
dangerous to take any step in any direction ; 
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there is nowhere any simplicity; it is as 
though a rational human existence were no 
longer possible. Or, if possible it be, it is 
away from the whirl and clash of city life and 
interests: in some peaceful, ancient town, 
the home of your forefathers, where you 
have lived from childhood, where you pursue 
a life of decent business, keep your mind 
open and alert, and have wife and children 
as rational as yourself. That was the happ 
lot of Basil Morton, corn dealer and o A 
fashioned scholar; and, grimly enough, he 
and his are the only successful and contented 
folk in Mr. Gissing’s book. It had been 
more satisfactory had he planted them in 
Bloomsbury or West Kensi m, and shown 
that, to alter a word of old’s sonnet, 
“even in London life may be led well.” 
We cannot all, in Turgeneff’s favourite 
phrase, “simplify” ourselves by electing 
to live and prosper in Arcadia. But Mr. 
Gissing has no relenting mercies: his other 
folk, with scarce an exception, succumb to 
the miasmatic influences of London and its 
ideals: most of them are well-meaning, but 
the fatality is heavy upon them and 
they drift or drive into unhappiness or dis- 
honour. And the worst of it is, that Mr. 
Gissing’s method is terribly and disastrously 
strong unto conviction: subtly, quietly, im- 
a ap ‘he persuades us that these 
ghastly, marred, soiled, broken lives are 
nothing uncommon. We have met so many 
ofthem: the futile weaklings, the just toler- 
able cads, the maddening toadies and artistic 
pretenders, the riff- of gentility and 
culture, the people of sinister success, and 
the = le of pitiable failure, with the 
crowds of the entirely uninteresting, who do 
not enjoy the lives they lead, yet persist in 
living them. No one is to ¥ aa nothing 
can be done: “the whirlpool” or, in 
Aristophanes’ phrase, ‘ whirligig is king.” 
Harvey Rolfe and Hugh Carnaby, each 
after his kind, were excellent fellows; but 
they and theirs are caught in the bewilder- 
ments of modern life, as it were by some 

athetic necessity, some inevitable tairt and 
infection in the air. One may seek peace 
and simpleness in Welsh valleys, the other 
chase adventure and prosperity at the 
Antipodes; but fatality, plus their wives, 
bring them back to malarious London, its 
rottenness and stifling ways. We are left 
with the consolation, of doubtful efficacy, 
that perhaps the robustious and shouting 
genius of Mr. Kipling heralds an age of 
blood and iron, with the British Empire on 
the warpath—or the raid. The soliloquist of 
Maud spoke in that spirit ; and he was mad. 

This may not be Mr. Gissing’s master- 
piece ; but certainly no other of his books 
can show more brilliant characterisation. 
His creatures are marvellously living ; here 
is realism of a real kind. Those men and 
women grip the memory; we have a perfect 
faith in every one of them. Yet the story, 
the plot, is not of itself arresting ; it would 
lose all its excellence in a summary. But 
the play of forces, the collision of motives, 
the inner springs of action and passion, the 
spiritual pathology, these are felt and 
realised with rare strength and sureness. 
Mr. Gissing is in love with ideas, and can 
illustrate them through flesh and blood: his 
work lives. 





AN ANONYMOUS POET. 


The Desolate Soul. By Maria Monica. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.) 

Tue Society for Promoting Christian Know- 

ledge published for Mise Ohristina Rossetti, 

which is, perhaps, why to them also has gone 
the lady who writes under the _—_s 

inadequate name of Maria Monica. e 

who has so grave a poetical mission should 

come to us, we say at first sight, with full 
credentials; yet, on second thoughts, it may 
be held more fittirg that «the desolate 
soul” should have the outward and visible 
immolation of what is practically anonymity. 

Certain it is that the hymn-writer in this 

case is a rare poet. In “The Hours of the 

Passion,” in ‘“‘ Easter Eve,” and in “ Night 

Watches,” she shows herself the possessor 

of the gift of intimacy in religion and of a 

capacity, even a magic, to express moods 

of the mind that come with conviction even 
to those beyond whose experience they are. 

We take as example some of the “‘ Easter 

Eve” verses : 


“« It was early in the day— 
I awoke, I arose; I came. 
Thou did’st not call me by my name; 
I had no light but the Eastern flame, 
And none to show the way. 


** T heard of One who died, 
And my heart went out from me. 
Though it be far over land and sea, 
Let me come too, to die with Thee, 
Where Thou wast crucified ! 


‘* The name of the Mount I knew ; 
It stands so plain, and so high. 
The shadowing of Mount Calvary 
Ts always written against the sky, 
Which ever way we view.” 


The beautiful things of nature call to her, 
but do not detain her quest, and the night 
comes 
‘* Sweet and cold 
Under the stars, out on the wold, 
Where the sheep are lying in the fold, 
And the woods stand listening.” 


She reaches the three crosses in the dark, 
but fails to distinguish the form of the 
Crucified : 


‘“*T have found Thy Cross—not Thee: 
Thy Cross is mighty and dread ; 
I am held and hammered there fast instead ; 
And the thorns pierce deep in my wounded 
head, 
And my life is going from me.” 


The same symbolism pervades other poems; 
but in “The Hours of the Passion” the 
leading of the soul is all for escape from 
alvary, an escape her master, guardian, 
and lover will not allow. At eventide she 
sings : 
‘“« O Master, let me go! 

The air is fair and still, 

The dews of sunset 

The flowers upon the hill ; 

All the wild skies are pale, 

All the wide earth lies free ; 

Let me now wander forth 

To dream of love and Thee ; 

To linger at my will 

Along the — vales : 

There will I find a secret flower, 
That all its heart exhales— — 
Its heart to Thee exhales, 
Let me go!” 





At twilight the pleading is renewed : 


‘* O Shepherd, let me go! 
Under the evening stars 
Within my breast there swells 
Music in lines and bars ; 
I hear a song that calls, 
A song of heaven and Thee ; 
Its words are echoes blown 
From where the winds sweep free ; 
Oh, let me out one hour— 
One hour of liberty— 
And I will bring Thee back my song, 
And sing my song to Thee ; 
My song of heaven and Thee. 
Let me go!” 
At midnight the suit gathers in intensity : 
** O Lover, let me go! 
This is the hour for sleep ; 
Al) tender things of earth 
Lie folded soft and deep 
Worn out am I and spent, 
My heavy eyelids close ; 
Worse is this weariness 
Than slave or captive knows ; 
Let me lie down and sleep, 
And dream of things Divine, 
And in the morning wake and lift 
A face refreshed to Thine ; 
My face, Beloved, to Thine. 
Let me go!” 


And so it proceeds through all the watches, 
until at last the agony is reached, and then 
the soul knows her place ; and 

**O Lord, let me not go” 


becomes her cry at the close of the poem. 
In such poetry as this the religious world 
has a possession of which it cannot long be 


unaware. 


SIX OLD NOVELS MADE NEW. 


Harold. By Lord Lytton. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by G. Laurence Gomme. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Shirley. By Charlotte Bronté. Illustrated 
by F. H. Townsend. (Service & Paton.) 


The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. (Service 
& Paton.) 


Poor Jack. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated 
by F. Pegram. (Macmillan & Co.) 


The Parents’ Assistant. By Maria Edgeworth. 
Illustrated by Chris. Hammond. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Charles O’ Malley. By Charles Lever. Lllus- 
trated by Arthur Rackham. (Service & 
Paton.) 


Harold, the best of Lord Lytton’s historical 
novels, comes to us from Messrs. Constable 
embellished, as the last century publishers 
would say, with reproductions of portions of 
the Bayeux tapestry bearing upon the sub- 
ject. It has also a long introduction and 
notes by Mr. G. L. Gomme. Lytton having 
written his romance merely to entertain, 
gaining, as he says, ‘‘the greatest amount 
of dramatic effect at the least expense of 
historic truth,” one cannot help deeming 
the editor of such a work somewhat of a 
superfluity. There is too much editing 
nowadays. None the less those who obtain 
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their history only vid romance may not be 
sorry to have Mr. Gomme’s facts side by 
side with Lord Lytton’s fiction. It is late to 
speak of Harold itself. It is one of those 
books which when read at school are magnifi- 
cent, and when read afterwards are dis- 
enchanting.. He who misses the joy of them 
when he is a boy will never find it in later 
life. The present edition of Harold is, we 
think, less good than it might be by reason 
of the minuteness of its t The editor’s 
introduction, being leaded, is to be read far 
more easily than the story itself—which is a 
rather humorous circumstance ! 

In somewhat similar form comes from 
Messrs. Service and Paton, a comparatively 
new publishing firm, a pleasing edition of 
Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley. Mr. F. H. 
Townsend, whose pencil has been so worthily 
employed in recent reprints of old fiction, 
supplies sixteen illustrations, but nothing 
= in his best manner. Most of his subjects 
tom Shirley are well chosen; the drawing, 
however, of Mr. Malone slipping on the 
stairs is not a sound choice. A transitory 
action of this kind is not to be perpetuated 
in black and white. The picture repre- 
senting Shirley bidding Donne begone is an 
excellent piece of work. Mr. Townsend’s 
illustrations deserve more care from the 
printer, than they have received in this 
volume. 

In Zhe Scarlet Letter, the first of the 
new edition of the romance of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, which the same firm is pre- 
paring, Mr. Townsend has been treated 
with more kindness by the printer. Here 
he is admirable. The frontispiece, showing 
Hester branded with the damning A, has 
both strength and -delicacy, and there is the 
added grace of charm in certain of the 
other-pictures.. To this edition Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway, who was a personal friend of 
Hawthorne, is contributing introductions. 
Incidentally in his account of Zhe Scarlet 
Letter he speaks of its author as “ the 
most original imagination which America 
has produced ’—a decision with which no 
one is likely to quarrel. 

Mr. Fred: Pegram’s illustrations to Captain 
Marryat’s Poor Jack, in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
excellent’ ‘“‘ Peacock” series, are extremely 
good. Both for sympathy with the text 
aid masterly technique’ they are ad- 
mirable. We have a kindness for Captain 
Marryat that we must extend also to. an 
illustrator of such appreciativeness and in- 
telligence as Mr. Pegram. Mr. David 
Hannay’s introduction to the present reprint 
is a piece of sound criticism. As he points 
out, Poor Jack is essentially a. book for boys. 
It is likely to continue popular with them 
for many years yet-to come. 

For the children of a generation or so 
earlier than those for whom Captain Marryat 
wrote Poor Jack Miss Edgeworth was the 
most distinguished author, and her Parents’ 
Assistant contains some of her best work in 
this kind. That book Messrs. Macmillan 
have just added to their ‘‘ Peacock ”’ series, 
with illustrations of some merit by Miss Chris. 
Hammond. Those who like an old-fashioned 
flavour in stories will eagerly acquire The 
Parents’ Assistant, while it should very 
pleasantly recall the past to readers of 
mature age. It has, for example, re- 








minded Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, who, writes 
an introduction, of her father’s reading aloud 


to her the story of the “ Little Merchants ”.. 


when his own invention flagged. ‘The 
Purple Jar,” probably the favourite among 
Miss Edgeworth’s juvenile stories, has here 


its sequel, ‘The Birthday Present.” Mrs. 


Ritchie considers ‘‘ Lazy Lawrence” the 
prettiest of the tales, but is inclined to 
gsteem most highly ‘Simple Susan.” In 
the course of her introductory remarks she 
is very severe upon certain ‘ revolting” 
tendencies of modern fiction; and in con- 
trasting the old and the new complains that 
the books of to-day are “indecent on 
principle.” But surely a change has lately 
set in which is worthy of notice! Mrs. 
Ritchie is referring to the novels of two or 
three years ago.: We are far healthier now. 
. If all of Mr. Arthur Rackham’s illustra- 
tions to Charles O’ Malley, another volume of 
Messrs. Service ‘and Paton’s “ Illustrated 
English Library,” were as good as his frontis- 
piece, representing an accident to a post- 
chaise, they would be a valuable addition to 
Lever’s delightfully genial and garrulous 
pages. But nowhere else is this height 
reached. The book is almost too long to 
have been attempted in a single volume of 


this series: the type has to be so packed..| 


However, for those who want Lever’s novel, 
and do not care to subscribe to the complete 
set of his works which another firm is 
issuing, Messrs. Service and Paton’s edition 
will be useful. 








FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


—_—_————— 


The House of Dreams. Anonymous. (James 
Bowden.) 
HEN earnestness and sincerity are 
ualities which go to the making 
of a book, generosity demands that short- 
comings shall not be treated too severely ; 
it is, however, needful to remember that 
in themselves earnestness and sincerity do 
not suffice to ensure artistic excellence. The 
impression left by a perusal of Zhe House of 
Dreams is that the account of that Easter-eve 
vision has been written, not for effect, but 
in order to give expression to a profound 
spiritual conviction. To the narrator life 
presented itself in ashen-grey hues, destitute 
of hope, until, led by the soul of his dead 
child, the spirit-world was revealed to him, 
where reign perfect justice and perfect love. 
The keynote of the book is to be found 
in Browning’s lines : 


‘* All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth. to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped.” 


The aim of the author is lofty, his methods 
faulty. His appeal would be infinitely 
stronger if the volume were expressed in 
half its present length. In particular, the 
disquisitions on ‘‘The Unuttered” and on 
**The Throne of the Highest” are too long; 
and the attempt to find a scientific basis 
for hope,is out of place here, especially 
when it leads to a description of the sixth 
sense as that: which “sees where no vision 


-American Review, 





is” and ‘is also the 
perceptible ”—mysti 
effective, require a simple austere setting. 


ption of the im- 


The aronymous author, again—whose com- 


mand of the allegorical method of expres- 


sion is imperfect—might with advantage | 


have omitted the epilogue in verse. 
* * * 


Problems of Modern Democracy. By. Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin. (Constable & Co. and 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Tuts is an admirable collection of essays by 

a writer better known, perhaps, in America 

than in land, reprinted from the North 

e Forum, the Atlantic 

Monthly, and other periodicals. The first, 


and in some respects the most interesting,’ 


appeared originally towards the close of the 
Civil War. 

It cannot be said that in the thirty years 
which have passed since this essay was 
written the American democracy has entirely 
lost the defects of which the aristocratic critic 
complained ; but it is confronted by other 
and more serious difficulties. In the paper 
on ‘The Real Problems of Democracy” tr. 
Godkin points to one vey serious defect in 
the practical working of democratic govern- 
ment. In theory the citizens decide who shall 


represent. them at the seat of government; | 


in practice they do nothing of the kind. 
The vastness of the electorate. precludes 
such a cqurse, and calls into existence the 
wirepuller. Such a contingency was never 
contemplated by the theorists, or even by 
the framers of the American Constitution. 
“They did not anticipate,” writes Mr. 
Godkin, “‘the necessity of organising and 
directing the suffrage, nor of the interyen- 
tion of the boss and his assistants.” This 
essay is a very striking —"* of one of 
the principal defects of American democracy, 
which has obviously outgrown its constitu- 
tional breeches. One is, however, a little 
surprised to find scarcely any mention of 
another pressing peril to democratic institu- 
tions—the immense power of capital when 
it is concentrated in the hands of trusts and 
syndicates. 

Space forbids us to do more than mention 
one or two of the most suggestive essays in 
this excellent little volume, such as the 
paper on the currency question, on the cost 
of Socialism, and on the sorrows of the 
millionaire in America. Mr. Godkin is no 
political pessimist. He has faith in the 
principles..of democracy, but his faith does 
not blind him to the faults which democracy 
—like all human institutions—develops. He 
is a clear thinker, and his style is a faithful 
mirror of his thought. 


* * + 


The Edge of the Orient. By R. H. Russell. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

Atrnoven Mr. R. H. Russell’s route did 

not lead him to any of the countries which 

are now the seat of war, the account. of his 


travels on the edge of the Orient is of much - 
interest, for he touches in a light and chatty’ 
style on those points of the Turkish empire _ 


which lie nearest to us in Europe. He 
began his journey at Trieste and visited 
Zara and the other quaint half-dead old 


words which, to be. 
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cities of the Dalmatian coast ‘as far down as 
Oattaro. Justas a matter of proteést it nia 
be noted that others before Mr. Russe 
have visited and have been struck with the 
fascination of , Spalato, and their 
sister cities ; but still the Eastern shores of 


the Adriatic are so litile: known to the: 


average Englishman that Mr. Russell, and 
more especially the results of Mr. Russell’s 
caméra, are heartily welcome. Monte- 
negro’ is better known, thanks to recent 
royal marriages, and Mr. Russell has 
nothing new to say of the little Principality. 
From the Black Mountain the author takes 


us to Constantinople, Smyrna and Salonica, 
Cairo, | 


Beyrout, Damascus, Alexandria, 
Luxor, and Assouan, and about each place he 
writes pleasantly and freshly, as is possible 
only to an American from the States to whom 
the East is absolutely new and unexplored. 
To those who know the places written of, 
Mr. Russell’s book will bring many pleasant 
reminiscences, while those who have never 
known the near East will find his descrip- 
tions sufficiently lively to invite perusal. 
The opening chapters, dealing with the 
Dalmatian coast, will be the freshest . to 
most people, and their value is greatly in- 
creased by the excellent photographs which 
illustrate their pages. We may perhaps be 
allowed to, congratulate ourselves - that it 
was a citizen of the U.S.A., and not an 
Englishman, who ‘had the interview—in 
thick boots and knickerbockers—with the 
Governor of .Damascus; and also to protest 
against the Yankee spelling and -provin- 
cialisms which disfigure the book. 


*% * * 


A Man’s Value to Society: Studies in Self- 
Culture. By Newel Dwight Hillis. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

‘Puts-volume contains fourteen essays*in the 

American tongue. Such subjects as. ‘‘ Char- 

acter,” .‘“Imagination as the Architect of 

Manhood,” “The Enthusiasm of Friend- 

. “ Visions that Disturb Contentment,” 

“The Revelators [sic] of Character,” are 

volubly treated. The size of the book is 

moderate, but the style is torrential. Mr. 

Hillis is a: man full of words ; and his choice 

of them would seem to be directed rather 

by the aptness of their sound than by the 
propriety of their signification, At any 
time he will sacrifice exactness to’antithesis, 

and antithesis to alliteration. Here is a 


typical.excerpt from ‘The Moral Uses of | 


Memory ”’: 


“From, the chill of arctic enmity, it is given | 
to the soul through memory to rise above the | 


storm and cold, and in a moment to enter the 
tropic atmosphere of noble friendship, where 
are fragrance and beauty, perpetual warmth 
and wealth.” : 


There ‘is plenty of good sense under the 
 Pegaraey phrasing, and a wealth of fami- 
} fens pt that should fascinate the 
ollege-girl ; but the spelling is aggressive, 
cad there should sauna hove been. a 
clause in. the, International. Copyright 
arrangement to -exclude such atrocities 
as the. dismemberment of process into 
‘ proc-ess.”” 


Biblia Innocentium. Being the Story of 
' @od’s Chosen People before the Coming 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ upon Earth. 
Written anew for Children by J. W. 
Mackail, sometime Fellow of Balliol Col- 
:* lege, Oxford. (Longmans & Co.) 
From the books of the Old Testament Mr. 
Mackail has extracted two hundred in- 
cidents, and, at a length of one to three 
pages, has told them in a condensed style 
that is permeated by the phraseology of the 
Authorised Version from which he has 
made his excerpts. With the exception of 
the first chapter, in which the rebellion of 
angels is described and the end of man’s 
creation is declared to be that the sons of 
men should fill the seats left vacant by 
them that fell, and of the penultimate 
chapter, in which the “Pax Romana”’ is 
made to bear upon the Desire of the nations, 
no hint is given from which the author’s 
attitude towards the Sacred Books may be 
determined: there is no such attempt to 
extract any moral lesson from thé incidents 
as ‘used to make bitter the Sundays of our 
childhood ; there is no mystic transference 
forward to’a future dispensation, nor any 
critical appreciation of the historical value 
of the sources. The advantage of this 
colourless method is that the volume will be 
equally serviceable to the orthodox parent 
and to one who desires to introduce an 
adolescent ‘mind to a literature of folklore. 


% * * 


\Quiet Hours. By John Pulsford, D.D. 
*‘ Books for the Heart.” Series. (Andrew 
Melrose. ) 

WE learn from the preface to this volume 

that Dr. John Pulsford is ‘‘ by God’s good- 

ness happily spared to us still.”” We confess 
that, though he would appear to have borne 
his name a very long time, it was until the 
other day unknown to us. We gather that 
he is a Dissenting preacher, and that the 
present ‘‘cardiphonia”—a word which would 

‘seem to be peculiar to Nonconformist circles 

‘—do not constitute his first book. The loss, 

we are free to confess, is ours: we are con- 


and saintly old man, and there are passages 

-in the book before us which not only are 
written in an exact and graceful style, but 
are instinct with such a sweet and lightsome 
spirit as we do not always associate with 
‘the soul of the Conventicle. 








FICTION. 


| Love in Old Cloathee, and Other. Stories. 
By H. C. Bunner. (Downey & Oo.) - 


rT NHIS is a pleasingly illustrated collection 
of stories, chiefly in the light comedy 


Transatlantic fiction. “The late Mr. Bunner 
was always a deviser of quaint expedients, 
and the tale which gives its title te the book 
is a piece of modern love-making done in the 
style of Pepys. It says much for the author’s 





_ | skill that the result is’successful, for we’ have 


vinced that he must be a very charming 


vein, full of: the little sentimentalities and 
prettinesses which characterise one kind of 





found the archaic rendering of slang infi- 
nitely amusing. In “French for a Fort- 
night ” a Sabbatarian clergyman is betrayed 
into joining a Sunday féte of French New 
Yorkers, and there and then repents of his 
narrowness. “The Chromatic Uncle” is : 
a pleasant sketch of an older New England; : 
and the uncle himself, who was no uncle 
after all, but only a certain Tommy Biggs, 
is a character worth knowing. On the 
whole we prefer Mr. Bunner in his lighter 
moods; but one at least of his graver stories.. 
has high merit. ‘Crazy Wife’s Ship”’ is 
the tale of a prim old woman, who deli- 
berately cuts herself off from her neighbours 
and the little fashions of the place for the 
purpose of preventing her daughter-in-law 
from hearing of her husband’s death. She 
is compelled to forego the wearing of mourn- 
ing, in which her soul delighted, and take 
upon herself a reputation for ‘imbecility ; 
but, when at last the girl dies, the old 
woman crossés to the mainland, and returns 
with sufficient mourning clothes to last her 
to the end of life. The story is admir- 
ably told, the village idiom is racy and ex- 
pressive, and the pathos is all the stronger 
from the studious reticence. “The Red Silk 
Handkerchief” is a variationon the old theme 
of the lover who for long dreams of his mis- 
tress, and then is rudely awakened by meet- 
ing her on her wedding tour. The thing is 
well enough done in its way, but the 
final scene is so old and stale that it fails to 
touch our jaded emotions. Better is “A 
Letter and a Paragraph,” a curious forecast_ 
of a happy future, which a poor and unknown 
man writes to a friend on the eve of his’ 
death. Last of the seven comes a story of’ 
revivalism in the backwoods—the country of | 
Theron Ware and his “‘illumination’’—wheré 
an aged bishop stills the nervous excitement 
by the repetition of parts of the Prayer. 
Book. Somehow the story seéms just to 
miss its due effect, and the final picture has 
awkward suggestions of the comic which’ 
spoil its dignity. The truth is, that Bishop - 
aldegrave is too histrionic a figure to con- 
vince, and his speech savours of the religious 
novel of our forefathers. "We like the author 
best when he indulges in pure comedy, but 
the whole book is readable and entertaining. 





In the Name of Liberty. By Fiorence Marryat. 

- (Digby, Long & Co.) 
Tus is another version of the painful story. 
of the lost heir who at last returns to gladden 
the eyes of the mourning Earl. Maurice 
Farrell is a wicked anarchist; Jane, his 


‘wife, a private detective; and the Earl of. 


Innisfale; a benevolent Irish nobleman. 


‘Maurice and his friends try to blow up the 
Earl, the detective frustrates him, and, finally, 
‘he awakes to the wickedness of his life, and’ 


is rescued from anarchy by the efforts of his 
father. ‘If you bring any news,” says the 
Earl, “‘ concerning him [ Viscount Ballantyne,’ 


‘as his right name is] you shall be liberally 
rewarded.” 
‘faith, the book reads like. a parody. --There 


But for its Obvious air of good 


is a certain young Aileen O’Brien who is 
revealed to our astonished gaze sitting ‘‘ with 
her beatity unpaled, but her spirits sunk to. 
zero.” ‘There is the usual betrayal, without 


‘which such books seem unable to get/alongy 
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and the Earl in his younger days has most 
orthodoxly married ‘the daughter of his 
bed-maker at Oxford.” We rather wonder 
how he managed it. The description of the 
Anarchist brotherhood is funnily amateurish, 
and altogether the book, though it has not a 
shred of merit, makes amusing reading. 





Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. 
Garland. (Neville Beeman.) 


Tux name of Mr. Hamlin Garland is already 
known in England as a young American 
poet of an gree Western type. _He 
is a writer of considerable power, and in 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly hé has produced a 
good novel. The theme is the develop- 
ment of a country girl of more than 
ordinary intelligence, from childhood to 
womanhood; the treatment is truthful, 
and at the same time restrained. Rose 
Dutcher is a farmer’s only child. She runs 
wild with the freedom of a boy, grows 
straight and strong and brown, and thus 
builds up that splendid physique which is 
truly the best start in life that can be given 
to a woman. Nature grows, mates, dies 
and is born before her simple eyes, and 
questioning, thinking, and instinctively 
comprehending, she absorbs the funda- 
mental lessons of her environment. The 
growth of ideals in her mind as sheceases to be 
a child is told with remarkable knowledge, 
and full of truth and insight is the account 
of the sudden crystallisation of these ideals 
round the figure of an athlete whom she 
sees in a travelling circus. She realises the 
world beyond the Coolly, and sees herself 
untaught and uncouth. By her own desire 
she enters college at Madison. Her beauty 
and strength of mind, as well as strength of 
body, make her path a smooth one. ‘The 
ideal which, half- unconsciously, she has 
formed round the figure of the athlete saves 
her, at one or two crucial moments, from 
plunging into marriage, and her course goes 
on uninterruptedly. After graduating she 
moves to Chicago, to seek some definite work 
in the world, and there gains an introduc- 
tion to a group of intellectual people. 
Among others she meets Warren Mason 
and Elbert Harvey, divergent ty pes of man- 
hood, and with them comes again the stress 
of the marriage question. In Harvey 
culminates all that is fine in manly youth ; 
in Mason she finds her intellectual mate. 
But she is beginning to feel her way to her 
work ; she has written some good verse, 
and is on the threshold of a career, Is she 
to be drawn under by marriage? As her 
history thus far may be taken as a scheme 
of education for women, so may the plan on 
which Mason and she seek to arrange.their 
married life be taken as a workable com- 
promise for an intellectual and ambitious 
woman. This is a book to be read, and we 
a ga it to the attention of the English 
reader. 


By Hamlin 





The Flight of the Eagle. By Standish 
O’Grady, (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Tuis book is not so much a historical 
romance as a romantic history; but what- 
ever it may be called, it is a good book. 








The story it tells is the youth of Red H 
O’Donnel from the time when Sir J 
Perrott, Viceroy of Ireland, had him 
treacherously kidnapped on board a pre- 
tended merchantman in Lough Swilly, the 
ear before the Armada, till the day when 
£, mods his sopund eaenpe from Dublé into 
Wicklow. From Wicklow he rode north into 
Ulster, baffling Fitzwilliam’s guard by taki 
the only ford of the Liffey that lay 
—for no one thought that an escaping party 
would ride under the very walls of the castle 
and through the heart of the garrison. Alto- 
gether it is a stirring narrative told — ~ 
and energy, in spite of appalling lapses o 
style which occur from time to time. Mr. 
O’Grady has the life of Ireland under 
Elizabeth clear- before him, and he makes 
it clear to his readers. On the one hand are. 
the Gaelic 
of living resembled closely enough that of 
Lobengula or Cetewayo, yet who themselves 
were often civili and well - educated 
gentlemen ; on the other, Elizabethan states- 
men, like -Sir John Perrott, bastard of 
Henry VIII., and Fitzwilliam, men of a 
more modern world, yet who did not seruple 
to employ the poisoner, but actually took 
credit for their success. And for the mere 
uality of narrative it would not be easy to 
find anything more vivid than the tale of 
Hugh Roe’s first escape and his wanderings 
in the dark over T Rock Mountain. 
Why, however, does Mr. O’Grady talk of 
Trish fjords?. Loughs is the name for them, 
except in railway advertisements. 





In a Country Town. By Honor Perceval. 
(Bentley & Son.) 


WE imagine that the author of this book 
has not previously published a novel. We 
judge this not only from the fact that no 
other works from her pen are mentioned on 
the title-page of Jn a Country Town, but 
also from internal evidence. For her story, 
though it bears signs of care and thought in 
the writing, is exceedingly amateurish, while 
her plot, such as it is, is handled feebly and 
without grip. The fact is, Honor Perceval 
has been too ambitious, She has set herself 
to write a psychological novel, without any 
real grasp of human character or knowledge 
of its workings. The result is a story that 
is essentially unconvincing and, if the truth 
must be told, occasionally maudlin. The 
ending is not merely unsatisfactory but 
also absurd. 


The Dreams of Dania. By Frederick Lang- 
bridge. (James Bowden.) 


Mr. Lanesrince is favourably known to us 
as the author of a volume of poems which, 
though intended mainly for recitation, yet 
contained some rather pretty verse of a 
sentimental order. But as a novelist he 
strikes us as out of his element. He is 
painfully didactic, and he sentimentalises 
too much. Moreover, his conception of 
humorous dialogue is appalling. The 
Dreams of Dania is the story of a young 
lady with a taste for writing, who neglects 


ing chieftains, whose way | P 


markable 


her father in order to indulge that taste. 
Her lover, who disapproves of this, hints 
that merely as literature her work is bad, 
while a wholly impossible Irish editor on 
the ee see it and prints it. Where- 
— : ~ Cuadaren for one editor. 
08€ W. tem pursue very 
tearful story further must read the book for 
themselves, The moral is, “‘ Do your house- 
hold duties and you will become a dis- 
tinguished writer.” It is an excellent moral; 
but will you? 


“ Daughters of Thespis.” By John Bicker- 
dyke. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Mr. Bioxerpyxkg, in a would-be humorous 
refatory note, addressed to his brother 
journalists and others, _—_ in a strange 
mixture of italics and capitals, urges in 
extenuation of his subject and its treatment 
that ‘‘ tt may serve a useful end to hold up the 
LOOKING-GLASS OF TRUTH in which 
th DAUGHTERS OF THESPIS and, ma 
Iadd, SONS OF BELIAL may see HUMA 
NATURE as it still is,” &. We are in- 
clined to differ from Mr. Bickerdyke in spite 
of his rather overwhelming ¢ Douek of 
capital letters, and to maintain that Aters 
of Thespis will serve no useful end whatever. 
It is a lurid melodrama, dealing with one 
of that class which the author calls ‘the 
soiled doves of the stage,” in her relations 
with all sorts and conditions of scoundréls, 
and it is not even amusing. That it is 
particularly immoral we do not say, but it 
strikes us at once as tedious, and the nature 
of the subject is not redeemed by any re- 

Tasley of skill or pa | taste in 
the treatment. 


Tales from the Isles of Greece. Translated 
from the Greek of Argyris Ephtaliotis by 
W. H. D. Rouse. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 


Mr. Rovss tells us that the book from which. 
these stories and sketches are taken has 
excited much interest in Greece. They are 
principally studies of ¢ life in the 
islands : a life a and only here and there 
faintly touched — corrupted, the author 
appears to think—by Western civilisation. 
they have, therefore, an interest, as pre- 
serving the memory of evanescent manners 
and fading picturesqueness. As literature 
they are nothing very remarkable. The 
grip of incident in them is peculiarly slight, 
and the primitive emotions are somewhat 
primitively observed. Such Hellenic affini- 
ties as they have are with Theocritus rather 
than with Euripides: they miss the Attic 
distinction, but catch something of the Doric 
delicacy and happy touch of idyllic land- 
scape. The stories called “ lica” and 
“Marinos Kontaras” have perhaps rather 
more substance than the rest; and it is fair 
to say that certain qualities of simplicity and 
naiveté which may have had their charm in 
the original seem to have evaporated in the 

of translation. In view of recent 
events, two or three episodes from the Greek 
War of Independence have been included 





in the English edition. 
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THE WEEK. 











CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow in due 
course. | 


HE books published in. the past 
week indicate the subdued, Jubilee- 
shadowed state of the publishing world. 
Few of them are challenges to a e 
ublic. Several scholarly works are pub- 
ished. The most bulky is Historic Studies 
in Vaud, Berne and Savoy by the late General 
Meredith Read. General stumbled in 
1879 on Gibbon’s old mansion, La Grotte, at 
Lausanne, and there found interesting people, 
documents and what not—the materials for a 
big book. The Evolution of the Aryan, Cus- 
toms of Augustinian Canons, and Prehistoric 
Problems are books to which Jubilees 
are as nothing. But they are not so dull 
as they sound. The fifth volume of Mr. 
W. A. Ellis’s translations of the prose works 
of Wagner is an arrival of the week. Also, 
Prof. Dowden’s welcome critical hand is 
again shown. Then there is a small rush of 
technical and educational books. Captain 
Hayes’s Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners 
pops up again, careless of motor-cars. A 
e treatise on electricity and magnetism, 
and a treatise on the nature and qualities of 
dairy milk, and a text-book on the verte- 
brate skeleton also swim into our ken. 
Political books are arriving freely. By the 
way, how many books have been published 
lately with the words Imperial Be ence in 
their titles? A new book on Rhodesia 
reminds us that a bibliography of South 
African books will soon be necessary. 
Nearly a score of novels sprinkle our table ; 
and a week which brings us a story by 
Dr. Conan Doyle, two short stories by Mrs. 
Oliphant, oh another by Mr. Stephen 
Crane has a Jubilee gladness after all. 
Altogether, not a bad week. 





Unnver this title Mr. Edward 
oe publishes what in 
substance is a series of 
arebnarunn,” lectures delivered in Trinity 
* College, Cambridge. The 
same lectures, revised and e ed, were 
delivered later at Princeton University on 
the occasion of its Sesqui-centennial Cele- 
bration. Mr. Dowden limits the scope of 
the book to the following : 
“I do not attempt to prove a thesis. I 
have tried to enter, in a disinterested way, into 
the spirit of each writer who comes within the 
scope of my subject, and to let the meanings of 
the French Revolution, as they entered into 
English literature, expound themselves. To 


‘THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


present some important on a background 
of history—history of ideas rather than of 
events—has been my aim.” 


TREE books come to hand 
OTHER BOOKS. which are inspired by the 
events and interests of the 
present time. Imperial Defence, by Lieut.- 
Col. Sir George 8. Clarke, is dedicated by 
permission ‘‘ To the Queen-Empress.” The 
author has striven 
‘‘to show what the Empire is, and how it has 
been built up; to point out alike its immense 
tential and its points of weakness ; to 
y down definite principles of defence, based on 
the experience of great wars, and to plead 
for an organisation in harmony with such 
principles.” 


The book is divided into five chapters, 


entitled respectively: “The Empire,” 
52 Trade,” “The avy,” “ The Army,” 
and “Imperial Organisation.” The naval 


chapter is illustrated, and an interesting | Eng 


map is given showing our principal trade 
ae oan fortified ports. ... Pehedeeia 
Past and Present, by 8. J. Du Toit, is an 
easy-going narrative of travel in Rhodesia 
penned, or pencilled, in the wagon by the 
glare of a camp fire, or wherever possible. 
“¢ Let the reader take it for what it is worth,” 
says Mr. Du Toit in his breezy way. The 
book is furnished with photographic illustra- 
tions. . . . Pioneer Women im Victoria’s 
Reign, by Edwin A. Pratt, is an attempt to 
give some account of the pioneers of women’s 
work; and we have biographical sketches 
of notable women under — — as 
“Emigration,” ‘The Higher Education 
of Women,” “Pioneer Women Doctors,” 
‘“‘ Nursing,” “Organised Philanthropy,” &c. 
. « « Ibsen on His Merits, by Sir Edward 
Russell, editor of the Liverpool Post, and 
Mr. Percy Cross Standing, is a timely ap- 
preciation of Ibsen, and, as the authors 
plead, is but the second that has been 
published in book-form in England. The 
characteristics of Ibsen’s drama and of 
individual plays are discussed, and the final 
chapter deals with “ John Gabriel Borkman.” 


THREE novels of the week 
are sure to be fn. Unele 
Bernac, by A. Conan Doyle, 
is described as ‘‘ A Memory of the Empire,” 
and the author explains that it has been re- 
written and lengthened by one-third since its 
appearance in serial form. Napoleon, 
Josephine, and Talleyrand are introduced as 
characters, the empire bei the First 
Empire. The Ways of Life, by. Mrs. Oliphant, 
consists of two stories, preceded by a Pre- 


FICTION. 





face. From the latter we learn that the stories 
are more or less studies of that phase of 
human experience, which may be called the 
ebb “ in contradistinction to that tide in the 
affairs of men which we all know is, to 
those who can identify and seize it, the great 
turning - point of life, and leads on to 
fortune.” It is the moment when men 
realise that ‘‘such successes as they ma 
have achieved are over, and that hencefo 
they must accustom themselves to the 
thought of going out with the tide.” The 
stories are entitled respectively, ‘‘ Mr. Sand- 
ford” and ‘The Wonderful History of Mr. 
Robert Dalyell.” . . . Mr. Stephen Orane’s 
story, Zhe Third Violet, is not of the battle 
field: it will be found that Mr. Crane has 
brought his gifts of insight and expression 
to the making of a love-story. 


Mr. Georcr M‘Oart THEAL’s 
NEw EDITIONS. South Africa, one of the most 

successful volumes of the 
“Story of the Nation” Series, has just been 
re-issued in a fourth edition. Mr. Theal has 
re-written the last five chapters of his book, 
bringing the narrative down to February of 
this year.... It is not likely that the 
second edition of Mrs. Brightwen’s Inmates of 
My House and Garden will be the last. No 
alteration is made from the first edition, and, 
indeed, none was needed. . . . Mr. Stopford 
A. Brooke has found a new application for 
Wordsworth’s Poems Dedicated to National 
Independence and Liberty. He has published 
these in separate form as 


‘‘a remonstrance and encouragement to the 
lish people—a remonstrance to those whose 
policy it is to check the national independence 
and liberty of the Cretans, and an encourage- 
ment to those who, following the long traditions 
of the English people, have looked on that 
policy with dismay, and have endured it, for a 
time with patient, but indignant difficulty.” 
The cheaper issue of Messrs. Blackwood 
and Sons’ “Ancient Classics for English 
Readers” is continued, Virgil and Horace 
being now published. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[In the following list prices are given where they 
have been supplied by Publishers. } 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 

Ovr.ives oF Tas History or tHe Taso roarcat Literatures 
or THe Cavroga or Eneatanp. By John Dowden, D.D. 
8.P.C.K. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

“ Famous Scots” Szatzs: Tas “ Buackwoop” Grovr. By 
Sir George Douglas. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 
1s. 6d, 

Tus Romance or Isazet, Lavy Burton. Told in part by 
Herself and in part by W. H. Wilkins. 2 vols, 
Hutchinson & Co. 

Prowezse Women 1m Vicrori’s Reren. 
Pratt. George Newnes, Lid. 5s, 


HISTORY. 
Hisrorrc Sruprss tw Vaup, Bexzns, ann Savor. 
General Meredith Read. Chatto & Windus. 28s. 
Customs or Avaustintan Canons. By J. Willis Clark. 
Macmillan & Bowes (Cambridge). 
ASsorr Porvtar History or Carte 
Jarrold & Sons. 1s. 6d. 
Tus “Srory or tHe Nations” Sextes: Sourm Argroa, By 
George M’Call Theal, LL.D. Fourth edition, T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. 


By Edwin A. 


By 


By J. H. Freese, M.A, 


POETRY. 


Toe Orzyinea or ras Gates: A Mosatc or Sona. By 
James MacBeth, Kegan Paul, 5s. 
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DRAMA, BELLES LETTRES. 
A History oF Eye.isn Porter. By W. J. Courthope. 
Vol. II, Macmillan & Co. 10s. 
Tae Wairemat, SHAKESPEARE: 
Constable & Co,’ 5s. 


Vol. VIII. Archibald 


Tas Feexcu Revoivrion anp EnGuisn Lirsratvss. By 

Edward Dowden. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
FICTION. 

Tis Taack or Mipnieat By G. Firth Scott. Sampson 
Low. 

Hiroud Errerutre, By Michael Costello, Swan Sonnen- 
aschein & Co. 

Miss Tupor. By John Le Breton. John Macqueen. 


Tux Mistress or tHe Rancu. By Frederick Thicksun 


Clark. Sampson Low. 

Dear Faustina. By Rhoda Broughton, 
& Son. : . 

Tas Lapy Gaanes. By Alexander Innes Shand. Smith, 

Elder & Co, 68. 

Waves or Lire: 

Smith, Elder& Co. 6s. 

A Lapy or Wats. By Rev. Vincent J. Leatherdale, M.A. 
Horace Cox. 

A+ Great Lr, 

* Unwin, 
Forpaam’s Frup. 
A Parvoess or Istam. By J. W. Sherer, C.8.I. 

Sonnenschein & Co. 68. ‘ 

A Frame ov Fras, By Mrs. Haweis. Hurst & Blackett. 
Sys Fosrsr’s Love Srory; or, tax Counrry Covstn. 
By Lady Watkin Williams. Chapman & Hall. 6s. 
Cartaty Kin’s Mittions, By Alan Osear. Chapman & 

Hall. 

A Davenurer ov tae Kusruts, By Isabella Fyrie Mayo. 
W.& R. Chambers. 3s, 6d. . 

Ntcma.’ By Mrs, Campbell Praed. Chatto & Windus. 

Tax Secrer or Sarnt Frorst. By John Berwick. Mac- 
millan & Co. 65... 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, ETC, 

Tue Verreseats Sxeveton. By Sidney H. Reynolds, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Tax Youne Beerix-Cottzcror’s Hanpsoox. By Dr. E. 
Hofmann. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 4a, 6s. 

Prenistorro Paostems. By Robert Munro, M.A. William 
Blackwood & Sons. 

Tux Turory or E.scrraicry aND MAGNETISM, BEING 
Leorurrs on Matsematican Paysics. By Arthur 
Gordon Webster. Macmillan & Co.” 14s. 

TRAVEL AND GEOGRAPHY. 

A History or Anorzsyt Grooraray. By H,F. Tozer, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 108, 6d. 

Ruopesra Past anv Parsent. By 8. J. Da Toit. William 
Heinemann. 1 


Richard Bentley 


Tue Two Srortss. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


By Wilfrid Hugh Chesson. T, Fisher 
By Bertram Mitford, . Ward, Lock’& Co, 
Swan 


PSYCHOLOGY. - 

Psycno.oecy or tat Morat Serr. By B. Bosanquet.. Mac- 
millan & Co. 3s. 6d, 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Devostnuengs: Tae Figst Parcirric ayp TH8 OLYNTHIACS 
With Critical Notes by John Edwin Sandys, Macmillan 
& Co. «5s. . 

Tae Troapss or Evrirrpes. With Revised Text and Notes 
liy Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, Litt.D. 3s. 6d, 

Ancient Crassics ror Enauise Reapers. Cheap. Re-issue 
Horacs. By Sir Theodore Martin. Vira. By Rev. 
Lucas Collins, M.A. 

Tus: Evemenrs ov. Paystcs:, A Contece Text-noox. 
Vol. IIL: Ligur any Sounp. By Edward L. Nichols 
and William 8. Franklin. Macmillan & Co. 6s, 

Livy: Boox VI. Edited by W. F,.Mason, M.A. W. B. 
Clive. : 

Ay Evtementary O.p Enetisa Grammars (Early West 
Saxon). By A.J, Wyatt. Canibridge University Press, 

..: 48. 6d, 

Tus KinperGarren, System: Irs OatG1n anp Devenor- 
ment. By Fanny Franks, Swan Sonnhenscliein & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Iesey ow His Merwrs. By Sir Edward R- Russel . and 
Percy Cross Standing.. Chapman & Hall. 5s. 

Taues._ rrom Canrsrpury Catngeprat. By Mrs. Frewen 
Lord, Sampesori Low. 1s. ; 

Rrcewarp WaGNeEr’s, Prost Works, Translated by William 

"Ashton Ellis, Vol. V.: Acrors anp Sinerks. Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 

Tus Evotvtion or rae Aryan. By Rudolph von Ihering, 
Translated by A. Drucker; M.P. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 

Impsrtat Darence. By Lieut.-Col. Sir George 8S. Clarke, 
K.0.M.G. The Imperial Press, Ltd. -* 

Inmares OF My Houstanp Garvey. By Mrs. Brightwen, 

T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

By Henry H.: Wing. 


Second edition. 
MILK AND Irs Propvcrs, 
millan Co, 





The Mac- 


_NOTES AND NEWS. 





b te publication of Mr. Francis Thomp- |; 
son’s new volume of poems, entitled | ' 


simply New Poems, is likely to be one of the 
most considerable literary. events of the 
year. The book is varied in character, con- 
sisting of five divisions, called respectively : 
“ Sight and Insight,” ‘A Narrow Vessel ” 
(“‘ being a little dramatic sequence on the 
aspect of primitive girl-nature towards a 
love beyond its capacities”), ‘* Miscel- 
laneous Odes,” ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems,” 
and “Ultima.” The first of the miscel- 
laneous Odes is an “‘ Ode to the Setting Sun,” 
which is at.once the second longest and the 
earliest poem in the collection. We believe 
we are right in stating that this Ode was Mr. 
Thompson’s first poem, anterior to anything 
in Poems or Sistér Songs. - Mr. Thompson, 
who until lately was resident in Wales, has 
now established himself in London. f 





THe speeches at the Booksellers’ dinner |: 
as the evening |, 


became more entertainin 
drew towards an’ end, when Mr, Anthony 
Hope spoke, and Mr. L. F. Austin replied 
for the. guests. wittily and with wisdom. 
His serio-comic appeal to Archdeacon 


Sinclair, asking that.he would lend him Agag |; 


for use in an allusion was excellent. 


not agree very. well with the acoustic pro- 
perties of the hall; but he made a bland 
and genial chairman, his only lapse into 


confessed. to the great influence of that 
work upon ‘his life. -The most effective 


speech of the evening was that delivered by |, 


e operator of the — photograph. 
He stood upon a pair of steps, in- that 
great silence, the cynosure of- every ‘eye. 
“Thank you. It is finished,” he said. 





Lrxe. Mr. :Austin, Mr. Anthony Hope can 
always be counted upon, for an- amusin 
— He had often read, he remarked; 
that such. and such a book was “ readable, 
but not literature.” What that meant he 
did not know, but it had stirred his ambi- 
tion to write some day a volume that should 
not be readable, but should be literature. 
Possibly Mr. Anthony Hopé had this ambi- 
tion in his mind when he ¢omposed -the 
paper on ‘* Romance,” which he delivered 
ast Friday at the Royal Institution.. -At 
the conclusion a lady was heard to remark 
to. a friend who awaited her in the vesti- 
bule: “Oh, I’ve. been so interested. It 
was real literature.-- Just the sort of thing 
you read in.the Pall Mall Magazine.” 





Ay attempt to interest London seriously 
in Chicago-made fiction is to be made by 
Messrs. John, and. Horace Cowley, an’ Edin- 
burgh firm of publishers, who haye taken 
an office in Arundel-street. Among their 
first books -will be novels by Mr. Stanley 
Waterloo, Mr. Opie Read, and Mr. Percival 
Pollard; whom they describe as members of 
the Chicago School of Novelists.‘ In June 
they will also issue the first number of .a 
periodical entitled Zhe Philistine, modelled 
upon the Chicago’ Chap Book, which is to 





Mr. | 
Lecky’s.sing-song manner of utterance did | 


chronicle literary affairs in’ this'country in 
e American manner. Signed articles will 
be a feature of The Philistine. 


§ 





MEANWHILE, opportunely to Messrs. 
Cowléy’s announcement, we read in the 
‘Chap Book, a Chicago publication, the 
following ° authoritative. remarks upon. 
Chicago as a city of culture: ‘‘Chieago does 
support Chicago authors... It buys their 
‘books largely. It sets thousands of its’ 
‘women, banded together in clubs, to study- 
ing their work. It believes in Chi as 
a literary centre. And meanwhile’ almost 
every writer who stays here does so’ by force 
of circumstance, rather than from inclina- 
tion. Every year there are more writers, 
and more who cannot go away, and in ‘time 
the atmosphére may excite artists to their 
best endeavour.” It may be, if Messrs. 
Cowley are successful in inculcating a taste, 
for Chicago-made literature .in - British 
readers, that the Chicago writers will try 


London'as a home. 


: Tne list of the fifty best English ‘books 
jpublished during the past year, which, with 
ithe assistance of all the librarians of New 
‘York State, has just been published by the 
‘Central Library, is headed by. Mr. Barrie’s 
| Sentimental Tommy. The English sale of 





‘this book reaches 43,000 eopies. 





Tue tablet erected in Llansantffraid 
Church in memory and ‘honour of Henry 


Vaughan, on the 202nd: anniversary of ‘his 


solemnity ‘being when one of the speakers ‘death, bears the following inscription from 


recalled his History: of Rationalism and |. 


the pen of the Dean of Llandaff:— - . 


‘* Tn late but reverent remembrance of a sweet . 
Psalmist of Israel, 
HENRY VAUGHAN, 'M.D. 
(known as the “‘Silurist”),. . 
Of Newton-by-Usk, in this Parish, 
Who died April 23,1695, ~ 
Aged 73 years, 
And was buried in this. Churchyard. , 
‘ He that hath left life’s vain joys’and vain care, 
Hath got an house where many mansions are.’ 


1896. SrnEx ‘ScINTILLAS.” 





Apropos of the recent inquiry made by a 
magaziné into the amount‘of words pro- 
duced per diem by popular authors, ‘the 
Critic is reminded of an American author 
whose method. is to work until he comes to 
the end of his ink. He uses a fountain pen 
which holds ink enough for 10,000 words. 
His supply of invention is coterminous with 
the supply of ‘fluid. .Makers of' fountain 
pens might advertise the number of words 
which their pens are guaranteed to contain. 





_ Arraur Penpenys, the engaging com- 
mentator on current literature and events in 
Messrs: Hatchard’s - Books. of To-Day and 
Books of To-Morrow has compiled a short 
but damning list of the errors into which 
certain journalists and authors have, with the 
assistance of the printer, recently fallen... 
‘In one evening’s reading,” he. writes, ‘‘I 
noticed among others that the Daily, News 
referred'to Du Maurier’s last story as ‘ Martial.’ 
In Patience. Sparhawk, that new story \by 
Gertrude Atherton, one of ‘the characters 1s_‘ to 
the manor born,” a rather curibus travésty of 





Shakespeare. The Spectator réviewed Miss 
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Florence Warden’s story as The Sun by the 
Shore, whereas a moment’s reflection would 
have aroused icion that something was 
wrong. The book is called The Inn by the 
Shore. Sir Algernon West in the Ninéteenth 
Century for April speaks of Lucas ‘ Mallett,’ 
and the current Edinburgh Review spells Mr. 
Cotter Morison’s name with two r’s in the 
surname. In Ouida’s new novel, The Massarenes, 
Lady Kenilworth is ‘observed in- a. strange 
atmosphere—she is at Homburg, walking with 
the King of Greece.” 

The weapon with which people are _at- 
tacked for misprints and misquotations is. 
too often a boomerang. In Mr. Pendenys’ 
own entertaining: periodical we find one of 
the ballads of the American Ambassador 
mentioned as ‘‘ Banty Jim.” It should be 
‘* Banty Tim.” 





Mr. Exxrty Maraews has in preparation a 
little book by: Mr. Jacobi, the manager of 
the Chiswick Press, who is probably the first 
living authority on printing. It is called 
Gesta Typographica, and is a collection of 
printers’ sayings and doings, facetious and 
otherwise. In his preface Mr. Jacobi re- 
remarks: ‘The printer in his own sphere is 
usually a humorous person, and a collection 
of his wit and wisdom has been thought not 
uninteresting.” Gesta Typographica is cer- 
tain to be entertaining. There is an American 
book on the same subject, called Secrets of 
the Sanctum, which is a delight. 





THe new intermittent azine; The 
Comet, which is to appear fi now and 
again when it deems itself needed, is not 


likely to kindle the Thames in the course of 
its fiery orbit. It calls itself a magazine of 
Free Opinion, and seems to be mainly'the 
work of young men in a bad temper. Her 
Majesty the Queen, Fregoli, the President 
of the Royal Academy, women generally, 
and, indeed, ‘most gr say and things, are 
out of favour with the Opinionated Free. 
The only novel feature of The Comet is 
. the invitation offered by the editor to ‘all 
reviewers whose talents have been neglected, 
asking them to contribute reviews to his 
pages at the rate usually paid for high class 
fiction. By this means he. hopes. to found a: 
‘‘new school of criticism.” We imagine 
that he will, but the new is not nécessarily 
the true. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: 
curious little coincidence occurred in the 
British Museum Reading-room the other 
day. I wished to consult an old 
philosophical book, which there is good 
reason to believe Shakespeare studied, and 
my interest in the book depended on 
this fact. When the folio was brought to | 
me, and I opened it, I was startled to read 
on the fly-leaf: ‘ William Shakespeare, | 
His Booke, 1597.’ . Did I hold Shake- 
speare’s own copy.in my hands? Dismiss- 
ing this as impossible, yet being puzzled by ' 
the —— old and correct autograph, ‘I 
consulted the librarian, in whom, however, 
I failed to awaken any emotion of surprise. 
Indeed, he knew all about the inséription 
and the book before I could: tell- him, and 


‘Rather a 





he very courteously showed me that the 


paoseigtion was one. of the ‘minor forgeries 


of d.- Before Ireland. became the past-: 
red. 


master of forgery which Vortigern d 
him to be, he used to’ present-his.credulous 
father, who was a bookseller, with -early 
on books .m which he had forged 
hakespeare’s signature. It was on one of 
these ks that I had alighted... The 
incident gave me a new idea of the wicked- 
ness of literary forgery.” 





_ A new. paper for Londoners has been 
pees under the title Zhe London Argus. 

he journal—an illustrated weekly—will be 
devoted to the record and criticism of the 
local. proceedings of the metropolis: the 
deeds of the Vestries, Boards of Guardians, 
and all municipal bodies. A signed article 
by a public man on a subject of current 


interest will be a feature of Zhe London’ 


Argus, which is to be published by Messrs. 
Virtue. 





Havine essayed the stage impersonation 
of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Arthur Bourchier now 
proposes to ares as Lord Byron. This is 
versatility indeed. “Si wee 





Dean Farrar ‘asks us to announce for 
the information of the numerous strangers 


now in London, and of all interested. in such. 
Henry: 


matters, that on May 31 Sir 
Irving will read Tennyson’s Becket in the 
restored Chapter House of Canterbur 

Cathedral, for the benefit of the Thirteent. 

Centenary Fund. St. Thomas Becket 
entered the Chapter House on the evening 
of December 29, 1170, only.a few minutes 
before his murder.. The restored Chapter 
House will be re-opened. by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales on Saturday, May 29, 
and will be first publicly used. for the 
reading which Sir Henry Irving is to give. 





Tur Duke of Buccleuch will perform the 
duty of unveiling the Scott Memorial. in 
Westminster Abbey at a quarter to two 
on Friday, May 21. ‘Previous to that cere- 
mony speeches will: be delivered in the 
Chapter House by Mr. A: J. Balfour and 
the United States Ambassador. Admission 
to the Chapter House will be by tickets only, 
to he obtained by subscribers: from Mr. 
Richard Lees, Town ‘Clerk, Galashiels. ; 





THe ‘private view of the Society of 
Miniature Painters’ second exhibition takes 
place to-day (Saturday), at Messrs. Graves 
& Co.’s Gallery, and the exhibition will be 
open to the public from the 17th inst. to 
the end of June. All exhibits will consis 
of works by contemporary artists. 78 





An exhibition of engravings by., Mr. 
Frank Short: of those drawings.made for 
the Liber Studiorum. which Turner did not 
himself reproduce with the needle is now 
open at Mr.- Dunthorne’s, in Vigo-street.... 

ore } 


-Txx’ Second International «Library Con- 


ference, of which Sir John: Lubbock is the: 


— will take place ‘in’ London on 
uly 13, 14, 15, and 16, in the Corporation’s 
Council Chaniber. 5. 8 





: Mr., Srappen: Orana’s adventures: in the 
pecaping from the Commodore last winter, 
when that vessel’was wrecked off the coast 
of Florida, will be found described in a 
paper entitled ‘The’ Open Boat,” which ‘he * 
contribiites to the June Seribner’s. 





Mrs. F..A. Sreer has signed a contract. 
to write another long Indian story, to appear 
in the Pall Mall Magazine. 


red 





Mr. Krerine has authorised a German 
translation of The Jungle Book, made by Mr. ° 
Abel-Musgrave, who is Senior Modern’ 
Languages Master at Mr. Kipling’s old 
school at Westward Ho. 





Mr. F. E. Rostnson, M.A., who has 
started as a publisher at 20, Great Russell- 
street, is preparing for publication, under 
the . title of Zhe Counsels of William. de 
Britaine, an edition of an aphoristic book of 
the seventeenth century, with preface and 
notes. by Mr. Herbert Sturmer. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenscuetn & Co. will 
shortly publish a work entitled Zhe Hastern 
Question, by Karl Marx. It is a reprint of 
letters written. for the New York Tribune, 
Ernest. Jones’s People’s Paper, and the Free 
Press, dealing with the events leading up to_ 
the Crimean. War and with the war itself. 
These letters, written over forty years ago, 
throw light not only upon the events of the 
fifties, but upon what is taking place in’ 
Europe at the present moment. = 





A cot.ecrion of early writings of Thomas’ 
Carlyle, under. the title of Montaigne and 
Other Essays, -chiéfly Biographical, will be 
published shortly by ‘Messrs. J. Cowans & : 
Son. They were contributed. to: Brewster’s 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia between 1820. and : 
1823,.and have never been issued in: book 
form.~ The volume extends to about 300 

ages, and will contain an Introduction: by » 
Mr 8. R. Crockett. 


~ 
x 





Mr. Wittiam Canton is gathering together _ 
in one volume the papers upon his -child’ 
““W. V.” which have already. appeared ‘in 
The Invisible Playmate and .W. V.,, His Book, 
He interids to. take out of the latter the’ 
miscellaneous verses and add a new prose 
chapter. © teat he gibi: 





Ow Thursday next, May 20, Mr. Churton: 
Collins, M.A., will begin 'a course of four 
lectures at the Royal Institution on ‘“‘ The: 
French Revolution and English Literature 
Burke,: William Godwin, Mary Wollstone- 
craft, Wordsworth and Coleridge.” «On 
Saturday, May 22, Mr.:J.'A. Fuller Maitland: 
will-deliver ‘the first of a Course. of ‘four: 
lectures ‘on ‘‘ Music in England during ‘the 
Reign of Queeh “Victoria” (with ‘musieab 


| illustrations), aid ‘on Tuesday; May 25, Dr, 


Ernest H: Starling will begin‘a course of 
three lectures on ‘‘ The Heart and its Work.’ 
The somatic discourse on May'21 will’ 
be ‘delivered by Lord Kelvin; his subject: 
being “‘ Contact Electric‘ty of Metals.” ‘>; 
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ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXVII.—TuHomas CaRtyLe. 


HE biographers of Carlyle have, without 
exception, missed the historical clue. 
His own method in setting forth the life of a 
man was to spare no trouble to obtain the 
atmosphere and surroundings. Carlyle fits 
in to his environment as naturally as a 
white sail to the sea. He was of his own 
time as essentially as Tennyson himself; 
he was the nursling of peculiar conditions, 
the expression of a national mood, the off- 
spring of a phase of thought, the spokes- 
man of a toiling age. Understand that, 
and no more will it be a mystery either 
that he wielded an enormous influence in 
his day, or that this influence, as far as it is 
direct, is fast waning. In a word, his story 
rans parallel to that of Byron, with a differ- 
ence. England gathered to Byron’s feet 
because, he expressed, as no other did, the 
rebellion of the moment; but the mood has 
assed; the thoughts it engendered are 
Repetien. He, too, was of his own time 
only, and in his own time he had his reward. 
When Carlyle came to maturity England 
was emerging from revolt and preparing for 
work. He was born in 1795, before the 
battles. of the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar, before Vittoria, Salamanca, or 
Waterloo’: and when, warfare ended, the 
nation settled down to that career of 
industrial triumph that has distinguished 
the Victorian era, he was coming to his 
strength. But, to adopt one of his similes, 
figure his mind as an “ echoing cavern,” 
and try to realise the sounds reverberating 
therein as he studied at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, schoolmastered at Kirkcaldy, tutored 
with the Bullers. England, free at last 
from foreign war, turned to the arts of 
ace with an energy unsurpassed in history. 
'yron’s time had been pre-eminently one of 
revolt, Carlyle’s is one of labour. Now 
began the Lancashire cotton mills to whizz 
as they had not whizzed before, now did 
engines snort on land and sea. While, first 
at Craigenputtock and afterwards at Cheyne- 
row, he was toiling at Sartor and the French 
Revolution, engineers were mapping out the 
railways, shipbuilders were laying down the 
first ocean-going steamers, Cook was work- 
ing at the telegraph, Hill planning postal 
reform. Theirs it was to labour, fis to 
preach the nobility of toil. And thus, as it 
were, you get one term of the equation. 
But, besides being a day of toil, it was 
also the day of strife—the contest not being 
one of swords and bludgeons, but a battle 
of classes, of industrialism against agricul- 
ture, of the trader against the noble, of com- 
merce against the last remnant of feudality. 
When the French Revolution appeared in 1837, 
there was good reason for ing a re- 
tition here of the scenes it ardently 
Somsthes. And in the succeeding volumes, 
in Past and Present and Chartism and the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, the unrest and dis- 
satisfaction seethe and bubble. The clamour 
of the time resounds in the “echoing 
cavern”? of the author’s mind. You see 
there more clearly than anywhere else how 
fully Carlyle lived the life of his own 
generation, and, indeed, he could never get 








away from it. If he were attracted by the 
figures of an older time, it was always and 
only to gain a lesson from them, to bring 
their valour or their vices home to his con- 
temporaries. He was a born moralist, not 
an artist, and his limitation is touched when 
one discerns that his mind, overcharged with 
book-lore, reads into contemporaneous events 
meanings they did not possess. After all, 
he gave no very luminous interpretation of 
the phenomena that came before his eyes. 
Time has not justified his prophecy. 

His philosophy also belongs cuchadively to 
his era. He had arrived at middle life 
before Darwin came home from his voyage 
with the Beagle—it was a quarter of a cen- 
tury after that ere he published his great 
work—and so Carlyle did not come under 
the influence of that doctrine which has 
revolutionised our way of looking at things. 
But, nevertheless, the ideas that Darwin, 
Spencer, and others reduced to definite 
expression were then floating in the air, 
impalpable, yet influencing susceptible 
minds. Their presence is apparent enough 
in the vague beliefs and hopes of “ doubt- 
ing Thomas.” Here, too, his writings reflect 
the mind of his age, and give you one 
more term in the equation. 

In this brief notice of an interesting 
personality it would be impossible to 
elaborate and work out this argument. 
All I pretend to offer is a clue, and in doi 
so it has been necessary to omit the edi 
gossip into which latter-day biography tends 
to degenerate. Carlyle’s dyspepsia, his 
sharp temper, the Jane Welsh gossip, the 
indiscretions of Mr. Froude, the persons 
whose fine feelings were hurt by references to 
them in the Diary and the Reminiscences— 
why, we may leave matters like these to those 
who are interested in chatter about Harriet 
or in the morality of Mary Campbell. One 
does not like, however, to omit all mention 
of that typical Scottish household at Main- 
hill—the father and mother and sisters and 
brothers who played so important a part in 
his development. 

Only a sentence has to be added. From 
what has been said it might be inferred that 
we number Carlyle and Byron among authors 
whose vogue is past. In a sense this is true. 
They had their standpoint, and the country 
ever since has been swimming away from it. 
No young man born and educated in the 
atmosphere of the last five and twenty years 
can possibly read Carlyle with relish. But, 
on the other hand, all that was good in him 
has passed into the very blood and fibre of 
the nation and is therefore in a sense 
immortal. And there is much to be grateful 
for. Life, after all, is not wholly fiddlin 
and comic opera; nor is literature men 
acrobatics and grinning through a horse 
collar. Who feels the mystery and austere 
beauty as well as the animalism and great 
gross passions in the one, will also recognise 
that earnestness and strength in writing are 
qualities to be prized even if it be but a 
question of entertainment. And we have 
reason to be as proud of Carlyle as of his 
giant contemporaries—Tennyson and Darwin 
and the heroes who ushered in “ the steam- 
ship and the railway and the thoughts that 
shake mankind.” 

P. Anperson GRAHAM. 








SHAKESPEARE’S NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Onze is apt to think that nothing is so 
dead as an exploded theory. A recently 
exploded theory is very dead. But Rip 
Van Winkles of truth back into the 
world and are welcomed. Theories return as 
toys, and books which Time had made 
foolish are reprinted when Time, in his great 
diligence, has made them funny. This is 
the case with certain gleanings from the 
works of Elizabethan naturalists which 
Mr. Elliot Stock has published under the 
title of Natural History in Shakespeare's 
Time. We shall presently demur to this 
use of Shakespeare’s name. But indifferent 
naturalists who do not distinguish at a glance 
between a hawk and a handsaw, or who, 
like Jacques, might take “this lark for a 
bunting,” will thank Mr. H. W. Seager, 
the editor, for enabling them to com- 
miserate the naturalists of the sixteenth 
century for the rest of their lives. They 
ean resign themselves to be envious of the 
field lote of a Jefferies, or a Buckland, and 
they can efface themselves in the presence 
of botanising female cousins or the new 
schoolboy. But they will feel benevolently 
at ease among naturalists who proclaim 
that Crabs take no food, that the Goat 
breathes through his ears, that Honey is 
“a certain sweat of the sky or some unctuous 
jelly proceeding from the stars,” and that 
Reonants are engendered by heavy rains and 
by “‘ men’s viood in war.” All the wounds 
which cockney pride has taken in the farm- 
yard, or the songful woods, must heal as 
these pages are studied; for here is natural 
history which puts ignorance on a pedestal. 

And yet the reverence of these Eliza- 
bethans for nature begets reverence to 
themselves. Their lan is a joy; 
they write with a diligent search for 
words that help a marvellous narration. 
Bartholomew, whose De Proprietatibus 
Rerum was probably read by Shakespeare 
in John Trevisa’s translation, strives with 
Topsell to depict the horrific character of 
the hyena. The hyena, says the former, 
‘‘is a cruel beast like to the wolf in devouring 
and gluttony. It is his kind to change sexes, 
for he is now male and now female, and is 
therefore an unclean beast. And cometh to 
houses by night, and feigneth man’s voice as 
he may, for men should trow that it is a man, 
and herds tell that among stables, he feigneth 
speech of mankind, and calleth some man b 
his own name, and rendeth him when he hat 
him without. And he feigneth oft the name 
of some man for to make hounds run out, that 
he may take and eat them.” 

To which Topsell adds : 

“‘ The skilful lapidarists affirm that the beast 
hath a stone in his eyes (or rather in his head) 
called hywna or Hyenius; but the ancients 
say that the apple or pupil of his 2 8 is turned 
into such a stone, and thatif a man lay it under 
his tongue, he shall be able to fortell and 
prophesy of things to come. . . . There is also 

t hatred between a pardel and this beast, 
or if, after death, their skins be mingled 
together the hair falleth off from the pardel’s 
skin, but not from the hysena’s.” 


For relief we turn to a gentler and a 
smaller animal. Bartholomew tells us that 
‘*Glires (i.e., dormice) be little beasts, as it 
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were, great mice, and have that name for sleap 

makes them fat. They love their fellows that 

they know, and strive and fight against other. 

An they: love their father and mother with 
mildness and pity, and feed and serve 

them in their age.” 

But Topsell says the dormouse is “a biting 

” 


and an t. 

Of the p a Ae we read : 

“These beasts void and flee the mouse. 
When they be sick they gather good herbs, and 
ere they use the herbs they heave up the head, 
and look up toward heaven, and pray for help 
of God in a certain religion.” 

According to the Hortus Sanitatis the 
elephant has no joints in ms But Top- 
sell, wiser, says: “It is ‘wie 
years after Shakespeare’s death it was wo 
Sir Thomas Browne’s while to argue against 
the belief in this jointlessness of the elephant. 
But Shakespeare hit the mark in Zrotlus and 
Cressida: ‘‘The elephant hath joints, but 
none for courtesy—his legs are legs for neces- 
sity not for flexure.” 

The flea, we read, again in Bartholomew, 
is “a little worm ” 


“* of wonder lightness ; and scapeth and voideth 
peril with leaping, and not with running, and 
waxeth slow and faileth in cold time, and in 
summer time it waxeth quiver and swift.” 


It must be confessed that later naturalists 
have added little of moment to this account 
of the insect. 

The goat is still a quaint animal, but 
commonplace, it would seem, compared with 
his medieval forbears. 


‘* The Goat breathes at the ears, and not at 
the nose and isseld without fever. . . . And 
if a man draw one out of the flock by the beard, 
the others be astonied and behold. And also 
the same happeth when one of them biteth a 
certain herb. And if the Goat conceive afore 
the northern wind, she yeaneth males, and if 
she conceive afore the southern wind she 
yeaneth females. And if a man take a Goat, 
and rear him suddenly, then the other rear 
them also, and behold himsadly. . . . And 
Goats die if they lick honey. If they lick 
se 
will not grow old, though they become white, 
- . . Their hoofs burnt ant 
liquid pitch cure baldness.” 

Bartholomew’s account of the bear may 
be an instance of Shakespeare’s indebted- 
Pew to him. Decius says,‘in Julius Cesar, 
that 

‘* Unicorns may be betray’d with trees 
And bears with glasses.”’ 


pounded with 


Bartholomew writes: 
** And the Bear . . . will be aS all 
those that him toucheth. If another touch 


him, anon he leaveth the first, and reseth on 
the second, and reseth on the third; and when 
he is taken, he is made blind with a bright 
basin, and is bound with chains and compelled 
to play.” 

But it is time to consider what Shake- 
speare’s indebtedness to these library 
naturalists really amounted to. Mr. Seager 
writes of their natural history as being 
“* accepted hose mess and contem- 
poraries.” deed, the plan of his com- 
pilation is closely Shakesperean. He takes 
the birds, beasts, fishes, and plants named 
by Shakespeare, and tacks upon each 
peospees from Bartholomew, Topsell, Hol- 

’s Pliny, and Lupton, the author of 4 


—_ after these have cast their skin, they | 





Thousand Notable Things. The inference is 
that Mr. Seager wishes to present their 
books to us as the sources of Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of natural history. Nor is this 
impression much weakened by Mr. Seager’s 
brief admission that ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s know- 
ledge of natural history (in so far as his own 
observation went) was far greater than that 
of his contemporaries as here illustrated.” 
Verily it was ; but, that being so, why should 
Mr. r print the words ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Natural History” above every page of his 
extracts. Shakespeare’s ‘own observation” 
was the basis not of an insignificant portion 
of his “natural history,” as Mr. r 
seems to imply, but of nine-tenths of it. A 
dozen, a score, a hundred of his lines leap 
to the memory to protest against the as- 
sumption that Shakespeare derived his know- 
ledge of the lower creation from these books, 
Assuredly it was not from Friar Bartholomew 
that he learned to write of Cressida : 


‘* She fetches her breath so short as a new ta’en 
sparrow.” 

Or of the mole : 

** Well said, old mole, canst work i’ the earth 


so fast.” 
Or of the wounded duck : 
‘ Aen, pore Ser now will he creep into 
Or of the daffodils : 


‘* That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty.” 

Or of the rabbits : 
‘* They will out of their burrows, like conies 
after rain.” 
Or of the fowler’s gun: 
‘* When they him spy, 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye, 

Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 

Rising ia cawing at the ’s report, 

Sever themselves, and sweep the sky ; 

So, at his sight, away his fellows fly.” 

Or of the fly that Marcus kills on his dish : 
‘* But how, if that fly had a father and mother ? 

How would he hang his slender gilded wings, 

And buzz lamenting doings in the air ? 

Poor harmless fly ! 

That with his pretty buzzing melody, 

Came here to make us merry; and thou hast 

killed him.” 

The truth is, that reaper a, sy natural 
history is modern in its vividness, its 
sense, its sympathy. It is more profitable to 
compare his bird-lore with Gilbert White’s, 
than with anything in Bartholomew; 
more just to set his animals inst 
Buffon’s than the grotesque “ four-footed 
beasts” of Topsell; more useful to verify 
his botany by Sowerby than by Gerarde 
or John Parkinson. Modern naturalists 
and nature-lovers have not been slow to 
claim Shakespeare as their brother. Mr. 
James Edmund Harting has answered for 
the truth of much of his ornithology; and 
we remember a capital article in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine some six years ago in which 
justice was done to es "3 nice 
observation of all created things. It would 
be astonishing if in the years when Bacon 
was elaborating his Novum Organum Shake- 
speare was taking his Natural History from 
men whose whole system of inquiry was 
tottering to the abyss. 





FIONA MAOLEOD, 


Tue reissue of the shorter stories of Fiona 
Macleod has once more drawn the atten- 
tion of the reading public to an interesting 
ity. In these days it is not easy 
to conceal the identity of a writer; but the 
author of Zhe Sin Hater has succeeded to 
a remarkable degree in shrouding herself 
in the dim mystery of the wild Celtic 
nature. She prohibits any reproduction 
of her photograph; she declines any in- 
terview the object of which is to obtain 
rsonal details; and those who know 
er personally feel bound to observe her 
wishes with respect to the non-obtrusion of 
the details of her private life. This 
reticence has naturally led to a number of 
somewhat wild guesses at her identity. It 
has been stated at various times that Fiona 
MacLeod is Mr. or Mrs. William Sharp, Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, and Miss Maud Hopper in 
conjunction, and one of the latest canards 
is to the effect that there is no such person 
as Fiona Macleod at all, but simply a 
syndicate of young Celtic authors who 
write under that name. In course of time 
all these conjectures will be found to be 
without any foundation, for, although Fiona 
MacLeod publicity of all kinds, she 
is by no means a hermit, and is already well 
known personally to several men and women 
of letters. It does not seem to have occurred 
to the paragraphists that Fiona Macleod 
wee be a young married woman writing 
under her maiden name. 

Miss Macleod is by birth and conviction 
a Celt of the Celts. She is a member of an 
old Highland family, and, contrary to general 
belief, the name is no pseudonym, but a 

enuine one, Fiona being the diminutive of 

ionaghal, the Gaelic of Flora. 

Miss Macleod spent most of her childhood 
in the Outer and Inner Hebrides and the 
Western Highlands, particularly in the 
islands of Iona and Arran, She is pas- 
sionately fond of Iona, which represents 
to her the birthplace of her imaginative 
life. Eight years ago, on account of deli- 
cate health, she spent some time in Italy, 
on the Riviera, and in Southern France, 
She knows Brittany well, and resided for a 
considerable period in Paris. Sometimes a 
faint echo from the most modern of cities 
seems to find its way into one of her Bar- 
baric Tales, and the effect of this strange 
blending of the old with the new is fantastic 
in the extreme. Before she went abroad 
for the first time Miss Macleod lost her 
father—her mother died when she was still 
a child—but fortunately she was not left 
dependent on her pen, which, indeed, at 
that time she had not begun to use. But 
Miss Macleod is essentially a child of nature 
and the open air, having no sympathy with 
the hurried life of the great cities, which 
she seldom visits. Her chief pleasure con- 
sists in cruising among the isles in a small 
yacht or poy HY ed wherry, in going 
out with the herring-fishers, and in visiting 
the remote ‘‘ bothies ” of the shepherds high 
up on the bleak and lonely mountains. 

Miss Macleod’s first literary experiment 
was a short story which she sent, in the 
autumn of 1893, to the National Observer (at 
that time Zhe Scots’ Observer). This story, 
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“The Last Fantasy of James Achanna,” was 
declined by Mr. Henley, who, however, wrote 
to the author a word of genuine encourage- 
ment. This story has never been republished. 


Miss Fiona Macleod’s first book, Pharais, |: 


which, by the way, is a slightly Anglicised 


‘spelling of the genitive of the Gaelic word |' 


for Paradise, was begun in the summer of 
1893 and finished before the close. of that 
year. . Pharais is one‘of the most personal of 
all Miss Macleod’s writings. It is generally 


-understood that the island of Irmisron which |: 


is depicted in this romance is the. remote 
island where the author spent many summers 
of her early childhood, and there are certain 
incidental autobiographical touches in the 
«portraiture and environment of the heroine, 

ra. Pharais was published through Mr. 
‘Frank Murray, of ‘Derby, simultaneously 
with the volume of dramatic studies entitled 
. Vistas by the author’s relative, Mr. William 
‘Sharp, who was her intermediary -in -the 
:pubheation of this volume, and also of. Z'he 
tMountain Lovers, which was issued by Mr. 
-John Lane-in the spring of 1895. It was 
«doubtless through this connexion that the 
crumour first got abroad that Fiona Macleod 
«was either Mr. or Mrs. Sharp.’ For ‘some 
.time after the publication of her first two 
«romances Miss Macleod worked at.a volume 
‘which has since been published under the 
ititle of. Green Fire, and which was projected’ 
about the.same time as Pharais. She, how-' 
‘ever, felt convinced that her. subjects were 
most suited to the short story, and in the’ 
intervals of work at the longer romances she, 
‘had written a numberof short tales which; 
were published under the titles: Zhe Sin; 
Eater and Other Tales; and The Washer and. 
Other Legendary Moralities:; Miss Macleod’s, 
reputation rests largely on these two collec- 
tions, which have now been reissued in three 
‘distinct groups with several additions. The 
Sin Eater was. published in’ the autumn 
cof 1895 bya new firm, Messrs. Patrick 
Geddes & Colleagues, who have shown 
‘themselves. eager in every way to identify 
‘themselves with the work of Miss Macleod, 
and have issued her books in a particularly, 


a — and artistic format. Last autumn; 
18S 


acleod published her earlier romance, 
Green Fires, through Messrs. Constable & Co.. 
The many critics who have warned the 
author of this. book inst an over- 
elaborateness and artificiality will be glad 


to hear that it is the work she likes least. 


Miss Macleod is: now concentrating all her 
energies on an historical romance, and. she 
has consequently put aside a number. of 
-short stories and one or two longer books. 
It is not likely, therefore, that much from 
her pen will see the light before this romance 
is completed.: .Thé only. book by her that 
‘may positively appear this year is a story 
for children, which Messrs. Constable & Co. 
wish to issue at Christmas. The publication 
of a short romance; The Lily Leven, which 
-has. been again and again ‘announced, is 
indefinitely postponed, though the story is 
practically finished. In this book it will be 
found that Miss Macleod has worked from 
a new standpoint, and has dwelt on the 


‘humour, gaiety, and* grotesque contrasts of: 


-Oeltic life, 
In spite of the success that has attended 
the. publication. of her poems, -“‘Frony -the 


‘Modern Painters is one of the books of the: 
‘reign. Its own reign has been long. 


‘and fifth volumes, each containing plates, : 





Hill of Dreams,” which~is by far the most; 

ersonal and intimate ‘book MissMacleod 
oe given to the world, she has determined ; 
to publish no more’ verses. ‘ ' 





THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE NEW EDITION OF “MODERN. 
PAINTERS.” 


A Tak wite-Mr. Grorce ALLEN: 


HAT took..me to the Charing Cross- 

‘road yesterday was this. I wanted to 
get‘from Mr. Allen ‘a few particulars about 
the cheaper edition of Modern Painters, which ' 
he has just announced ds in preparation. ' 


’ And are you going to produce it at a third : 
of its present price?” I said to Mr. George | 
Allen. ee 
“Yes; atless than that. The present price : 
of the work, including the Index roku | 
—six volumes in all—is {seven pounds. | 
The new edition will cost the public two} 
uineas.”’ , 
*‘ And it will be complete?” si 
“ Quite complete, ‘and with. all the illus- 
trations. These, of course, will be smaller 
than those in the present. editions, tle new 
edition being in crown octavo. Weare having 
the new plates made by various processes 
from proof impressions .of the old ones. 
Some will be in photogravure, others in’ 
half tone; and, in some cases, I am having’ 
lithographs redrawn on the stone. My: 
object is to make the illustrations to ‘this | 
new edition absolutely:worthy of the book. ' 
I may tell you that Mr. Ruskin has already ' 
seen many of the new plates, and has’ 
expressed his satisfaction with them.” 
“Then, Mr. Allen, will the six volumes! 
be for sale separately ? Hitherto, I believe, 
single volumes have not been purchasable.” 
. “No, they have not hitherto... But the, 
new edition will be issued in single volumes | 
after the first. two. . The first two will be 
issued together, at eleven. shillings. These | 
volumes contain no plate. The third, fourth, : 


will be sold separately at eight, nine, 
and nine shillings respectively. The sixth | 
volume, in which the ‘splendid Index will; 
be printed in full, will be five shillings.” — | 

‘And when do you expect to begin’ 
issuing the work?” 

“In July; and if all be ‘well the last 
volume will be out before Ohristmas.” 

‘“* May I take it that this step is part of a 
policy, and that you will continue to issue 
cheaper editions of Mr. Ruskin’s more ex- 
pensive works ?” 

“Oh, yes. -Our next undertaking will 
probably be a cheap edition of The Stones 
of Venice. This work is already issued in 
two five-shilling volumes, but these are 
abridged, and:lack the illustrations. I shall 
take the complete work, now published in 
three volumes at-four guineas, and: issue 
it in three octavo volumes, with all the 
plates reduced in size, like those of Modern 
Painters. The work will then be available 


““T have often heard it s , Mr. 
‘Allen, that what is now wanted isa two- 
shilling or half-crown library of Mr. Ruskin’s 


|more. popular works. Does that—may I 


ask—commend itself to you?” . 
‘It .dees; and such a scheme has been 


| discussed; but there are naturally man 
| difficulties in its way. Undoubtedly me | 


prices will come, but not yet.” ” ia 

“Can you give me a little idea of the 
present extent of Mr. Ruskin’s hold upon 
the public ?”. ; : 

“Well, I can give you a few figures from 
memory. We sell between 4,000 and 5,000 
copies of Sesame and Lilies every year. Unto 
this Last:is very little-behind it in sales. 
The Crown of Wild Olive has a steady sale 
of nearly 3,000 copies a year. The Queen of 
the Air aid The Two Paths are also very 
popular and: have large sales. I may say 
that the sales of certain of Mr. Ruskin’s 
moral and economical writings are actually 
increasing.” 

‘Then you are busy at Orpington?” 


ie |*  “ Busy, yes; but not at Orpington.., I see 


you share the popular mistake of supposin 
that Mr. Ruskin’s works are posiah 
there.” 

“But, Mr. Allen, that is the cherished 
belief of thousands ! ” 

“Tt is a myth.” . 
---“ But I-have caught colds in-the head 
looking out of the railway carriage window 
at Orpington to :see some -sign of the 
‘beautiful _faetory-- where -Mr. Ruskin’s 
thoughts were minted!” 

, Other people have done more; they 
have .got. out of the train. Parties of 
American travellers have repeatedly arrived 
at Orpington to ‘see what never existed 
there. .-. . Truly, Mr. Ruskin’s books 
were warehoused at Orpington, and issued 
from Orpington, but the ‘ beautiful factory,’ 
as you call it, and as others have imagined 
it, is a superstition. Mr. Ruskin’s books,” 


jsaid Mr. Allen, with a convincing smile, 


“have always been printed and bound in 
London.” 








ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
II. 


ITH a curious show of ceremony the 

two landscape-portraits of Mr. C. W. 

Furse are hoisted to either exact side of a 
large canvas—itself barely visible—making 
punctual pendants to one another up aloft, 
where it is hardly possible to see more than 
a suggestion of their quality. You may be 
aware of a kind of rich and generous 
manner that does not look modern, of a 
landscape decked in bright and rather pro- 
found colours, of vivid accents, of life in 
men, horses and hounds, of a canvas 
altogether filled with explicit but ‘easily 
contained work, and of a triumphant com- 
position ; but all this is rather guessed at 
than seen.’ To Mr. Arthur Lemon better 
justice has been done, and his very beautiful 
picture is on the line, but in, or near, a 
corner ; it is certainly not treated with all the 





to the public at the price of about thirty 
shillings.” oo + 6s: ghee es 


honour owed to work so fine and so original. 
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‘Don Quixote is-on the look out, his wits 
- astray, actoss solitary hills. ‘‘The devil of 
any knight, giant, or man can I see of all those 
you talk of now,” says Sancho :on his ‘own! 
mount.- Unless thé white neck of Rosinante 
_be @ little. too long for any possible horse,’ 
there is no fault in the picture; and it is full 
of beauties. Mr. Arthur Lemon is the’ 
master of fresh and vigorous harmonies of, 
landscape colour, cool and natural lights, : 
unity, gravity, and sweetness, that give his’ 
work a place and a value all its own. No 
landscape this year is more definitely the 
work of a colourist. Of Mr. Logsdail it’ 
must be said, though reluctantly, that his. 
work is a warning against some of the zeal. 
of open-air painters. .‘‘ The Bronze Horses of 
St. Mark’s, Venice,” is more conspicuously 
-out-of-door than nature, and everything in 
it more salient than reality itself. It is 
extremely well painted, but we have a diffi-: 
culty in rendering in words the insistence of. 
the surfaces, the emphasis of the planes. It 
‘is not that’ things do not keep their places, 
for indeed they keep their plneds ‘sith the 
utmost energy, and even the right relations 
of wy seem to be exaggerated. In 
‘* A Winter Morning on the Molo, Venice,” 
the bright shadows have great’ beauty, 
especially the slight, ‘slender, and distant 
ones that perch in ‘the delicate hollows 
of -the campanile.. ‘ Maria,” from the 
Sentimental Journey, is rather a dull picture, 
in spite of its great daylight, alk other 
qualities that should be far from dull. It 
would seem that Mr. Logsdail has pos- 
sessed and re-possessed his means, and yet 
that the end is still to find. By an end we 
do not mean the invention of some dramatic 
motive for a picture, but only that this 
painter has yet to-use his means to the 
painting of some more simple and pictorial 
vision than he yet'sees in nature; he has eyes, 
hands, and science that should serve him. 
* Another painter of high daylight is Mr. 
Melton. Fisher, whose “Children’s Picnic” 
has a general brilliance far above the 
highest mark of painters of more common 
skill. To paint white well always seems 
exceedingly well worth doing, and the white 
of this open-air table-cloth is fine. «It is 
not white painted with: luxury, as it were— 
the luxury of Mr. Abbey in the draperies 
of his Ophelia—but white in plain diffused 
daylight ; “and Mr; Melton Fisher has 
rendered it with beauty; nor is there any 
part of this picture, rather over-large as it 
seems to be for its subject, that. has not 
truth, brightness, and the finish that’ is not 
added, but “from the beginning.” . If, with 
the painters who aim at the greatest in- 
clusion, we wish to compare one who works 
with the exclusion of an impressionist, we 
cannot do better than look at the ‘Fantaisie 
en Folie” of Mr. Robert Brough. The 
picture is very spirited; it has ‘a single 
profile seated figure of a woman playing with 
a long chain and a splendid little jewelled 
Chinese monster on a table. There is life 
in the drawing of her shoulders, waist, and 
arms, and ease in the action; the colour and 
surface of the brown velvet blouse,’ more- 
over, are charmingly given; yet little seems 
to be done, and no thought of labour is even 
rmitted. Mr. Brough’s’ work, ‘none: the 
must havea “‘ history,” as the surgeons 





say, even though his name seems new to us. 
That of Mr. Byam Shaw is only nearly new. 
His picture, ‘‘Love’s Baubles,” shows - a 


very violent resolve to be primitive; where: 
e smooth execu-; 
tion and hard colour (though the painter has 
been ingenious to do the utmost in. both: 
kinds), but’ in the reality of the langh 


it proves power is not in 


he has given to the face of the p 
Love. It is a.direct and 
laugh; and very lively.-- But many of 


the _ women’s ..faces -are somewhat . less’ 
It was surely :an error to 


than lively. 
mingle the movement of the dancing. and 
running procession of some of . Love’s 
pursuers with the halt of others; there 
seems to be a check everywhere. Exaggera- 
tion is the obvious note of the picture. 
Mr. Byam Shaw has not even ‘been able to 
notice that daisies are apt to grow in little 
curving crowds and patches in the 


without immediately exaggerating that light’ 


fact.. Let it. be granted, however, that his 
work is bright—really bright in colour 
despite the harsh primary et. which he 
uses—and: bright in vivacity: A second 
picture will, perhaps, seem. to the careless 


to be easily negligible, but it has a rarer’ 


quality—a veritable dramatic expression. 
This is ‘The Comforter,” an. interior: with 


a death-bed -group. A young wife’s death’ 


is shown by the hand- passed beyond the 
curtain and resting. on the coverlet.. At the 
side of the husband; who has seen her die, 
sits a white figure of Christ, outlined with 
light, holding: the man’s hand, and this 
figure is not. a success. The man’s.other 
hand is lifted to his head with the. ordinary 
action of a poor actor; but in his eyes is 
grief so absolutely. rendered as to~ prove 
Mr. Byam-Shaw to be capable of. a. tragic 

wer—not a thing to be met at every corner 
of the Academy. - The beautiful painting of 
the bed, and the beautiful quality of the 
green and of the white, please us better than 
onyehing in.‘‘ Love’s Baubles.” 

. E. Stott’s “Sunday Night”? is a little 
picture that adds another to the long series 
of his fine achievements in the painting of 
open-air twilight. ‘The scene is filled with 

ear but darkening air; it is necessary to 
shut out all the surrounding medley of 
colours in order to enter into the conditions 
of this early night, so exquisitely seen. The 
relations of all this picture are as true as 
they could "be in a study of daylight dis- 
tances, and the sky, the little house with its 
gold window, the short garden, are all pic- 
torial and ‘in the ‘right sense visionary. 
Also among the sweeter landscapes stands 
Mr.’ Alfred Hartley’s ‘! Northern River,” 
full of atmosphere and simplicity, shadows 
in pm and trees delicate Aut in’ masses ; 
the sky seems somewhat more commonplace. 
Another is Mr. Frank’ Dean’s ‘Windy Day 
by the River,” with its tossing trees; 
another Mr. George Phcenix’s “‘Compton 
Lock”; but Mr. ‘Gregory’s great lock pic- 
ture is dull for all its cleverness: He has 
ery it with the signs of vivacity, he has 

id all his difficulties low; and his painting 


‘is extraordinary ; nevertheless, it would. be 


difficult for a less able man to paint a less 


desirable picture’; the bridge itself is enough 
‘to make ‘one look another way. . “Chelsea 


Hospital,” by Miss Swaffield, is to. be com- 


immediate’ 


mended for its pleasant. and skilful light; 
Mr. Olivier’s ‘‘ Early Morning, Asolo,” also 
for delicate illumination; ‘‘The. Farm in 
the Marsh,” by Mr. Barnard, for its fresh- 
ness; ‘The Caress,” by Mr.'A. Talmage, 
‘for admirable cows; ‘‘The Sleepy River 
Somme,” by Mr. Alfred East, and the same 
-painter’s “Silence of Morning”; Mr. J. 

wan’s fine “Tigress and Cubs at a Tor- 
rent’; ‘Florence, from Bellosguardo,” by 
Mr. M. Ridley Corbet—a lovely landscape, of 
far finer quality than his ‘‘ Vespers,” which 
‘seems blank rather than simple; and the 
‘fresh ‘‘ New Forest” of Mr. Blount Smith. 
But the landscapes of good quality, and 
those that seem to be so, being hung too 
high for certainty, cannot all be named. 
Mr. George Wetherbee has.some radiantly 
painted Cupids (in “ Aphrodite’s Realm ”’) 
tumbling in a rather unlighted, unaqueous 


| sea; on the other hand; Mr. Richards has 


given to his. “‘ Surf” great truth and beauty 
of surface light—that lying of sky-reflection 
on the top of the water, and shining not as 
from a mirror, but as from a bright opaque 
face ; his wave drawing, too, -is fine; so is 
Mr. Walter Shaw’s in “The Rain Squall.” 
Mr. Waterlow has a lovely distance in his 
“Autumn Floods.” — es 
Mr. Gotch has done admirable work in 
the portrait of a child, named “ Heir to all 
the Ages,” which is full of skill and 
beautiful painting. Mr. Chevallier Tayler 
makes some very delicate points in a picture 
of “ High Mass at the Oratory ” ; ‘the 
refinement of some of the accessories, 
especially the lights, cannot be ovegeaion’ 
and the picture has atmosphere ; ‘but the 
painter has chosen a subject. with little 
animation. Among battle-pictures-Mr. Caton 
Woodville’s ‘‘ Fuentes Onoro ” is remark- 
able for its real energy, but also for the 
painter’s indecision between the conven- 
tional gallop and the real. Some of his 
horses are ‘‘ stretched like greyhounds over 
the plain,” as the catalogue quotation has 
it, and according to our old faith; others 
are curled in the dead-spider gallop which 


we have later learned to recognise. 
«A ML 








DRAMA. 





SUPPOSE it is somewhat late in the 
I day for me to offer a criticism of “A 
Doll’s House.” People were talking about 
it before I~ leff Oxford—I remember that 
my own opinion, when I had not read or 
seen the play, was very elaborate and strong 
and subtle—and they have been talking 
about it at intervals ever since. - Most of 
them have written columns about it as well: 
Still, here I. am, as it were, a dramatic 
critic, and ‘A Doll’s' House” has been 
revived: I must do: my best. The most. 
,obvious comment. which occurs.to me is 
that’‘‘A Doll’s House” is a triumphant 
‘refutation of the people who take Dr. Ibsen 
for a great philosopher and psychologist 
first and a dramatist afterwards. In this 
\play everything is sacrificed to «dramatic 
‘efféct,, anid the result is‘ an exceeding fine. 
‘drama; but for - psychology, for sociology 
.—except in the way of signs and symbols— 
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the is useless. The development of an 
unthinki woman, a doll-wife, into a 
woman who realises what manner of man 
her husband is and what is her relation to 
him: that is an interesting phase of life. 
But it cannot take place in “three con- 
secutive days” without ideas su 
from without, in reading, or by friends. 
Now, Nora Helmer starts as the doll-child- 
wife absolutely: we learn that she has a 
character, that she is capable of self-sacrifice, 
and has shown courage when her husband’s 
health was at stake; for all that, in so far 
as the connubial relation is concerned, she 
is a child, aceepting the husband’s dicta 
without question and gratifying an inno- 
cent taste for sweets in secret, for fear of 
his displeasure. Yet in three days we find 
her an awakened woman, armed with 
reasons. ‘ This morning I was a girl, 
to-night I am a woman”—it is merely a 
variant of the dear old cliché. You sée, 
Dr. Ibsen wanted a dramatic contrast 
between the doll and the individual woman, 
and to that he sacrificed the psychology of 
Nora Helmer. Again, the wide problem in 
sociology—wider than the individual psycho- 
logy—is interesting, and a fresh example 
is not amiss. But Dr. Ibsen wanted 
a story—I dare not say to interest the 
groundlings—to assist the dramatic effect ; 
he introduces accordingly a story about 
Nora’s forging his father’s name and being 
afraid to tell her husband, although she 
thought it innocent, and had done it to save 
his life, and the money was paid: a story 
as bald and improbable as anything in an 
Adelphi melodrama. It sn out com- 
pletely any light there was on a problem in 
sociology: All this tends to show that Dr. 
Ibsen is a dramatist first anda philosopher 
afterwards. I rejoice in the fact: phil- 
osophers are many and dramatists are few. 
Without the improbable story about the 
forgery we might not have had the delight- 
ful scene where Helmer forgives his wife at 
the moment she is seeing for the first time 
his selfishness and shallowness—one of the 
finest pieces of ironical comedy known to 
me. ‘A Doll’s House” is a very fine 
play: it is not a profound study of contem- 
porary life. 

The performance by the Independent 
Theatre at the Globe was unequal. That, 
certainly, was inevitable with Miss Achurch 
as Nora, since she is one of the very few 
intellectual actresses who can act, and has 
brought her study of this part to a point of 
subtle perfection, It must be a terribl 
exacting part, In one unimportant detai 
indeed, Dr. Ibsen has been positively wanton 
in his demands; how can he expect an 
actress, a Northern actress at least, to be 
able to play Nora and also to dance a lively 
tarantelia? Of Miss Achurch I can but say 
that this unimportant detail was the only 

int where I thought she failed in the least 

egree. But she was ill supported. I 
thought Mr. Fulton the best of her com- 
panions, but Nils Knogstad is not a difficult 
part to an actor with any range and with a 
strong manner, which Mr. Fulton has. (By 
the way, Norway is really a strange country ; 
T have known several acne in my 


time, but never @ one like this.) Mr. 
Vharrington was a passable, but an in- 








effective, Dr. Rank. Mr. Courtenay Thorpe’s 
Helmer was extremely intelligent and well- 
intentioned: it was not acting. His 
manner throughout was intensely artificial, 
whereas it is an essential part of Helmer 
that he should be an ordinary, respectable 
man. In the last act, however, he achieved 
some vigorous effects, which, if not of the 
highest order, were tolerably good. 





I nore that Mr. Wilson Barrett will have 


@ success with “ Viginius” at the Lyric. It 
is a good, honest play of its sort, several 
times better than, for example, “ The 
Daughters of Babylon.” What has in- 
terested me most in the subject, however, 
has been not Sheridan Knowles’s play but 
Hazlitt’s essay on it. Here you have a 
stirring, bold, bombastic melodrama, and 
there you have an acute and intellectual 
critic charging for it horse and foot. To 
make out his case, to be sure, he had to 

rather far. He quotes you—“ Let the 
forum wait for us!” and remarks that 


“this is the true language of nature and | 


passion, and all that we can wish for, or 
require, in dramatic writing.” 
curious essay to read—TZhe London Maga- 
sine, July, 1820. Hazlitt said t 
Virginius was the best of Macready’s per- 
formances: it is perhaps Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s also. It is a part after his own 
heart, full of manly tenderness and manly 
pathos and courage and ey indigna- 
tion. I thought the stabbing scene in- 
effectively done, but otherwise Mr. Barrett 
was excellent; he made every point firmly, 
and if he sometimes seemed to exaggerate 
that was all in the way of Sheridan 
Knowles. There were several well done 
parts, notably the Dentatus of Mr. ren | 
and the Caius Claudius of Mr. Percyval. 
Mr. Irwin’s Icilius and Mr. Brydone’s 
Appius were fairly Miss Maud 
Jeffries was a little too sweet and cling- 
ing, perhaps, but did what the 
required, and was an admirable picture of 
Virginia. Miss Ivor — Servia’s speech 
in the forum with effect. The mounting 
of the play suggested Rome of the Empire 
more or less, and Rome of the Decemvirate 
not at all; but Macready mounted it after 
a like fashion. 


(ae 


Txe Olympic has commenced a Shake- 
spearean series, under Mr. Ben. Greet’s 
auspices, with ‘‘ Hamlet.” Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould played Hamlet in a capable, honest, 
unambitious manner, and the rest took their 
cue from him, It was a pleasant per- 
formance altogether, undistinguished, but 
sound, so far as it went, and there should 
be enough people in London who like 
Shakespeare for his own sake, and not for 
trappings and curiosities of acting, to make 
it a success. Miss Lily Hanbury did not 
try to do too much with Ophelia, and what 
she did was well done; she looked, perhaps, 
a little too strong and stately for the part, 
but her manner was . Mr. Be 
Greet’s Polonius was pleasantly clear. 


I pm not see “Chand d’Habits” in 
Paris, and Mr. Tree has written to the 
papers to say that all was not well on its 





It is a 


part! hey are the last things 


m | audience 





first performance at his theatre. So I shall 
say nothing about the little play, except 
that I have heard, and can well believe, 
that certain alterations to suit the English 
public did not improve it. Mr. Séverin was 
extremely clever and interesting, and Mme. 
Zantretta charming to see. He 
. 8:8. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


HE setting of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
_ ballad by Dr. J. F. Bridge, produced 
last week at the Albert Hall, is effective. 
The poem itself may not exactly yearn for 
music, and yet the sister art may, and in this 
instance does, serve to colour and illustrate 
the words; and this is what the com 
seems to have felt. The music keeps within 


| reasonable bounds: it always follows, never 


leads; it lacks neither breadth nor fresh- 
ness; it has, as it were, a flavour of the sea. 
The poem, with its four “wind” sections, 
and reiterated ‘‘ Go forth, for it is there,” at 
the close of each one, determines to a great 
extent the form of the musical structure; 
the work is easy to , even at a first 
hearing. It is written for soprano solo, 
chorus, and orchestra. For the solo part, 
Dr. Bridge had Mme. Albani ially in 
view, — ws at the Albert — — 
“ Flag o is —— ica 

to Her Majesty Queen ietouhe: and this, 
together with the Jubilee excitements—to 
say nothing of its intrinsic merit—will no 
doubt render it popular. 





Mr. Davip Bisrnam, who has just re- 
turned from America, gave a Brahms’ Vocal 
Recital at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon. In memory of the composer he 
sang the four Serious Songs (Oe: 121). 

which Brahms 
wrote, and—as if he felt that his end was 
nigh at hand—their theme is death. In his 
last moments he is said to have wept bitterly, 
for to him death was no welcome guest, 
The solemn, mournful music was then, 
apparently, the true expression of his feel- 
ings, and hence its power. The songs 
certainly seem out of in the concert- 
room; as part of a eral service they 
would prove deeply impressive. They were 
interpreted by Mr. Bisp with dignity and 
pathos; the applause at the close was, by 
the way, singularly inappropriate, Mr. 
Bispham is too excellent an artist to have 
mistaken silence for indifference, 

They were followed by the “ Magelone” 
cycle of songs (Op. 33), given for the firat 
time here in its entirety, The poems are 
all taken from Tieck’s Lisbesgesohiohte der 
schinen Magelone, which tells of the love of 
Peter for the beautiful daughter of the 
Ly Naples. The story is quaint; and 
Mr. Bispham gave a résumé of it so that the 
ight understand and follow the 
various m: of the music. He told the 
little tale well, and yet—in this condensed 
—_; at at tien was — y worth the 

ing. A brief summary in the programme- 
book would haye been quite ent, The 
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‘‘ Magelone ” songs contain many admirable 
specimens of ae omens lyric art; in 
some numbers inspiration is not, however, at 
fever heat. It was, of course, interesting to 
hear them all; but, as a rule, a selection 
would prove more attractive. Mr. Bispham, 
who had the lion’s share, was assisted by 


Miss Rosa Olitzka, Miss Marie Engle, and 
Mr. Reginald Groome. Miss Oli sang 
her songs with feeling and intelligence, 


although the quality of tone of her voice 
was not altogether +t; Miss Engle 

ve a dainty rendering of ‘‘ Sulima’s Song.” 
itr. Bispham wasin fine form. Mr. Leonard 
Borwick was at the pianoforte, and his task 
was no light one. His playing was admir- 
able ; yet in one or two of the earlier numbers 
he did not study the vocalist quite as much 
as he might have done. 


On Tuesday mrp Mr. Felix Mottl gave 
his fourth concert at the Queen’s Hall. fh 
programme contained two important selec- 
tions from “ Parsifal.” Excerpts from 





ordinary operas are bad enough ; still worse | these 


are those from Wagner’s music-dramas, 
especially the later ones. This must be the 
verdict of all intelligent admirers of the 
master, and no doubt many such were 
present at this concert, and enjoyed the 
performances. To some they no doubt 
proved pleasant echoes of Bayreuth; to 
others, a profitable preparation for an 
intended pilgrimage thither. So far, then, 
as they serve such purposes it would be 
unreasonable to complain. In the case of 
- a a we ne ey be heard — of 

ayreuth, one is almost disposed to welcome 
them. The music is wonderfully impressive 
even shorn of the surroundings which give 
it such point and meaning. My great 
objection to excerpts is a very practical one. 
In London stage performances of Wagner’s 
works are few and far between, while 
excerpts in the concert-room are becomi 
more and more numerous. I fear, there- 
fore, that many of the public, especially 
among the rising generation, are becoming 
acquainted with Wagner by means truly 
un-Wagnerian. If ‘ Wagner” concerts 
induce musicians to go to the theatre, and 
for ‘‘ Parsifal”’ especially, to Bayreuth, they 
are doing good; if not, then the result, 
however showy, is unsatisfactory. 





On Tuesday evening Herr Heinrich Vogl, 
of Munich fame, gave a fine rendering of 
the Lens-Lied from “ Die Walkiire.” But 
he was heard to still greater advan in 
the scene with the Flower Maidens and the 
scene with Kun His voice shows the 
effect of long and earnest work; but his 
artistic rendering of the music and fine de- 
elamation were beyond all praise. Frau 
Mottl as Kundry was most impressive. 
There was immense power, and restrained 

wer too, in her wonderful impersonation— 

use that term purposely, for she almost 
persuaded me that I was listening to a 
oe the weird woman. 
The solo Flower Maidens, of which the chief 
was Miss Esther Palliser, and the chorus 
from the Royal College of Music, greatly 
distinguished themselves. At the close the 
applause was not only enthusiastic, but pro- 
longed, Frau Mottl must have been more 








than satisfied at herreception. The playing 


of the orchestra under Herr Mottl was 


exceedingly fine. 

The programme included a not very 
interesting Symphonic Poem by Smetana, 
also Weber’s Overture to Oberon. The 
TO me-book, ‘by the way, spoke of 
We r’s remains having been removed from 
St. Paul’s to Dresden. That was a strange 
slip of the pen. Weber was a Roman 
Catholic, and on his death, in 1826, was 
buried at Moorfields Chapel. J. 8. 8. 








SCIENCE. 





HERE are days in the lives of most of us 
when we ask ourselves what is the use 
of yim On other days we are told, and 
we believe, that art has an ennobling 
mission, that the higher drama is good for 
our souls, and that honest work is a kind of 
philanthropy. But on days of dejection 
truisms cease to act. Among other 
things I have believed, and have preached, 
that museums have a pe Re ares value ; 
but occasionally this belief, too, has gone 
the way of other illusions, and I have failed 
to see in museums more than an endless 
collection of labelled imens, interesting 
chiefly as curiosities. [ am pleased, there- 
fore, to come across a Pa one of our 
most advanced curators, Mr. ¥ A. Bather, 
of the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, entitled ‘‘ How may Museums 
best Retard the Progress of Science ?”’ 





Tuts is “ writ sarcastic,” of course (as 
there would have been no need to point out 
if one had been able to quote at length), 
and is addressed to the author’s colleagues 
of the Museum Association. In it Mr. 
Bather  satirises rather handsomely the 


ng | methods in vogue in most museums even at 


the present day, treating them as worthy 
of fuller cultivation. 


‘* We know,” he says, ‘“‘ how to strike dulness 
through the hearts of thousands by our funereal 
rows of stuffed birds, with their melanchol 
lines of Latin names. We know how to chi 
the enthusiasm of the young and to disgust the 
susceptibilities of tender souls by the display 
of entrails and abortions stewing in some brown 
decoction in the depths of antiquated pickle- 
jars. To su such well-known methods (of 

ing science) to the experienced audience 
of practical curators before me would be 
ridiculous and a waste of time.” 


Mr. Bather then goes on to show how a 
museum, by jealously as its speci- 
mens, and not permitting them to be 
examined, can prevent the spread of know- 
ledge. He quotes as an instance the history 
of the genus Spirula, of which an account 
was published in the Challenger records. 
Naturalists for long had desired to obtain 
for dissection a complete specimen, and 
at last one was taken near Port Jackson. 
‘ But,” adds the report, ‘it was deposited 
in the Sydney Museum and consequently 
could not be made the subject of anatomical 
research.” 





Mr. Baruer’s third point deals with the 
classification of specimens in museums, and 





it should be premised that he is speaking 
throughout of natural history musoums. 
By mere force of circumstances, lack of 
time, undermanning, and so forth, he says 
the arrangement of specimens in the show 
cases of a museum remains the same 
throughout many years. Classifications 
come and classifications go, but the classifi- 
cation adopted when the museum was built 
Pe on for ever. In the spirit of his paper 
e defends this system as introducing, like 
the text-book, an element of stability among 
the changeful vagaries of ephemeral publi- 
cation. 
‘“*If we cannot” he says, “ like the text-book 
writers, foist upon the public senile illustrations 
¢ are no better than caricatures, we can 
always excuse an effete arrangement or au 
obsolete momenclature on the plea that time 
and money are wanting to re-name the 
specimens. We can, with much show of justice, 
refuse to give concrete form to the philosophic 
ideas of our greatest thinkers.” 
In this connexion also Mr. Bather tells a 
pretty story of one of our great a 
in the days when species were regarded as 
separate creations, who, being asked by a 
— what he did with the connecting 
inks, whispered in reply, “ y dear sir, [ 
throw them out of the window.” It is these 
window specimens that form the basis of 
our theory of evolution. It is by their 
means alone that all the most pressing 
— of geographical distribution, 
eredity, growth and origin can be solved. 
But as, unlike curios or type-specimens, 
they are difficult to classify, no museum 
curator has ever done justice to them. Prof. 
Herréra, of the ational Museum of 
Mexico, has a scheme for founding a 
museum of the future to represent ideas, 
in which collections will not exist, and 
oe will be purely subordinate. Mr. 
ather treats this proposal with mock 
contumely, but quotes a little from it to 
show what it involves. Thus a specimen, 
he says, is not to be exhibited because it is 
rare; we are to show the utmost contempt 
for specimens that are anyway rare, 
curious, or pretty. Here we have in a nut- 
shell the revolt from our present museum 


system. 


AFTER suggesting some of the ideas which 
may be exemplified in museums, Prof. 
Herréra adds : 

“ But instead of studyi these ideas and 
exhibiting them, man from time. immemorial 
has tried to imprison the things of nature in a 
fixed classification, which is not the whole of 
science, and which cannot be the nest of the 
whole of ae: Nature in her vastness 
protests against the classifiers; she revolts 
against routine.” 

“What rubbish!” replies Mr. Bather. 
“How can a curator at £70 a year be 
expected to have ideas of this kind? And 
what would our Boards of Governors, 
Trustees, &c., say if they went into a museum 
and found a curator calmly reading the 
Origin of Species when he ought to be mount- 
ing specimens by the hundred and making 
as large a display as possible ?” 








I nave not space to follow this amusing 
and instructive paper any further. It con- 
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tains the. germs of -a system‘of museum 
reform which must come some day, but will 
take many years to accomplish. Mr. Bather 
perhaps fails to recognise a necessity for 
two kinds of museums—the preservative as 
well as the educational—and in his indigna- 
tion at the absence of the latter kind con- 
demns the former blindly. With the bias 
of a specialist he ignores the fact that all 
men are not devoted to the problems of 
natural selection, heredity, and organic 
development. There are some people for 
whom a gallery of humming birds lisa an 
esthetic charm. There are others to 
whom it opens possibly the only vista of 
faunas and distant lands different from their 
own. There are many reasons why such 
exhibits should be preserved. There are 
none why they should not be supplemented 
for the use of students and experts in the 
way that Mr. Bather, and I doubt not many 
of his be-rated colleagues also, are desirous 
to see brought about. 
H.C. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


“THE EDINBURGH STEVENSON.” 
Dundee: May 6. 

The new volume (xxiii.) will be a disap- 
pointment to many subscribers. The prospectus | 
of the supplementary volumes promised a 
volume of five plays, the fifth being the 
hitherto unpublished ‘The Hanging Judge.” 
The volume just issued contains only the. four 
Stevenson-Henley plays, which have all seen 
the light before. Doubtless there are .others 
besides mysélf who were looking forward to 
the pleasure of reading a pure Stevenson play. : 
Perhaps the editor of the edition will explain ? 

The bibliographical note prefixed ‘to. 
**Macaire”’ is not quite correct. ‘‘ Macaire” 


did. not appear in Nutt’s edition, 1892; but it: 


did appear in the New Review for June, 1895. 
C. M. FALconeEr. 





“THE FLIGHT OF THE KING.” 


I have just read your review upon my book 
and (I conclude) Mr. Penderel Brodhurst’s old 


grievance respecting my statements relating to: 
his particular branch of the loyal peasants of) 
[See the Standard, ' 


Boscobel and Whiteladies. 


March 19, 20, 22, 23, 26, and 29.] May I 


be allowed to say that as his is the solitary’ 


instance of disapproval, where genealogical 
matters are written upon, the work can scarcely 
be condemned throughout ? 


With regard to the Jane and Joan con-: 


troversy, might I be allowed to tell Mr. Brod- 
hurst that by my pointing out the portrait of 
‘* Jane Penderel as the mother of the brothers ”’ 
I fail to see how I “ give away ” my case, as no 
Christian name appears upon the original 
painting ? In addition to my authority that 
** Jane” was the nartie of the mother, 
“Tract. I.”—no mean - authority either, as 
acknowledged by. all who have studied the sub- 
ject—Blount’s Boscobel of 1660 speaks of 

filliam Penderel’s wife (the daughter-in-law 
of Jane Penderel) as the ‘‘ good wife whom his 
Majesty was pleased to call My Dame Joan,” the 
King at that time being at Boscobel, where 
William was caretaker.. The mother, who lived 


at Hobbal, could hardly be referred to as ‘‘ the’ 


good wife” when her husband (whose name 
_Mr. Brodhurst informs us, upon what authority 
I should very much like to know, was William 


also) was certainly not living eat the time of 


| formed that the original portrait has no name 
With the |. 


the King’s visit, for he is mentioned in no con- 
temporary record extant. - 

ith regard to my other statements about 
Mr.- Brodhurst’s connecting links with the 
miller of Whiteladies, my authorities are given’ 
—viz., Notes and Queries and the National 
Biographical Dictionary, and if he looks these up 
I think he will find the information about the 
father and the son and of Edmund Penderel 
was provided originally by himself. With all 
humility ‘also -to' Mr. Brodhurst’s supefior 
knowledge, I beg to say there was. a “‘late 
Humphry. Penderel, Esq.,”” referred to on 
page 59. In conclusion, may I be permitted to 
say that I probably should have gone to Mr. 
Brodhurst direct had not his glaring errors in 
an article in thé Art Journal for 1889 come to 
my notice. If I have made blunders in my 
work, surely noné can vie with that where 
Charles’ gallant’ companion, Lord ‘Wilmot, is 
confused with his son, the notorious libertine of 
the Restoration ! : ~ 
ALLAN FEA, 





The writer of the review on Mr. Allan Fea’s 


the aged widow. of the head of the Penderel 
family was the actual person who was called 
‘*My- Dame Joan” by King Charles II., and 
says this stout old lady was the mother of the 
five -brothers Penderel. It. occurs to most 
people to wonder how this stout old lady, the 
mother of grown-up sons, and ‘an aged 
woman at the time, could have managed to 
attend to the many wants of the distressed 
King from her house, which was some distance 
from Boscobel. 

From the context the wife of William 
Penderel is evidently the person on whom his 
Majesty bestowed the title of Dame, both from 
sentiment and real gratitude. With regard to 
the portrait. mentioned by -the. reviewer, he 
says the artist has painted on it the words 
‘‘Dame Penderel, 1662.” I am credibly in- 


on it, but only the word ‘‘ Dame.” 
great advantage of his own researches, and 
those of others, it is scarcely likely. that Mr. 
Fea, who is a very careful writer, will have 
made a mistake in his genealogy. 

CHARLES PENRUDDOCKE. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“We are afraid,” writes 
the Saturday Review, ‘‘ that 
to those who are not 
actually suffering from the 


** Amoris Victima.” 
By Arthur Symons. 
(Leonard Smithers.) 


Symons. so ably diagnoses his) Amoris 
Victima will seem a little dull... . But 
if. he would not so entirely .ignore the 
spiritual part of man... .. his 
native an 


ing youths with inflamed brainsand atrophied 
consciences. If he could but be persuaded 
that ‘the emotions and sensations of a 
typical modern man’ are essentially un- 
interesting unless they include some unselfish 
relations towards. other persons, what an 
agreeable poet he would be! In technical 
respects, this volume shows an advance.on 
Mr. Symons’s previous writings.” ‘ We 


British Review “that Mr. Symons might 


| ecodor we ny 
| Chronicle writes, ‘‘ one must reckon it a cor- 


book, The Flight of the King,-assumes that | poe 


acute stage of amatory disease which Mr. 


is gifts, 
acquired, are such as should’ 
secure for him an audience better worth’ 
having than a little circle of self-contemplat- ' 


had hoped,” writes the National Observer and, 


have risen to a conception of ‘romance’. 


‘more dignified and interesting; and we 
‘are not sure that his present volume 
.does not represent an attempt in this direc-. 
‘tion. If it does, we fear the attempt has. 
‘failed. As his former volumes celebrated 
‘the loves of the music-halls, so does this 
represent the satiety which even music- 
halls will at last produce... . It is: 
ito be regretted that a writer who can 
‘use language so skilfully should haye 
‘nothing to say that can be listened to with’ 
‘interest or even patience.” ‘Taking his 
he wishes it read, as a whole,” 


tribution to science rather than the poetry 
of passion. . . . The great’ loves that mae 
the great poems were something more than 
nympholepsy, a state of mind of which Mr. 
Symons, curiously enough, has given us 
the ennui and despair, while suggesting 
hardly any of the fascination. He can do 
anything but interest us... . And yet, 
somehow, he is a poet for ‘all ‘that—a 
t. without a charm,” ‘Says the Daily 
News: “It is Petrarch in'a medium of 
nineteenth century unrest.” ° via 





“‘ He says what. he has to 
say,” writes the Atheneum; 
“notin a spirit of agnos: 

ticism, if agnosticism means 
despair. of spiritual truth, but in that 
of free and hopeful: inquiry.” © While 
acknowledging that the deserves to be 
widely read; the Atheneum takes leave to 
suggest that ‘an excess of zeal in the work 
of destruction is apt to frustrate the attempt 
| to rebuild.” Having epitomised the essays 
which the volume contains, the Chronicle 
concludes : y seve 2 


Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 

“* Guesses at the 

Riddle of Existence.” 
(Macmillan.) 


_ “Like everything he writes, it'is terse and 
vigorous all through ; and if not very original, 
it is at least manly, outspoken, and stimulating. 
Perhaps its chief weakness is that it reveals a 
| certain narrowness of reading and a certain 
| reliance on. old-fashioned authors: of a. too 
exclusively English nS Toronto, we. fear, is 
not an intellectually bracing atmosphere, and 
there are some books on religious philosophy 
which Mr. Smith ought to ‘haye read, but 
a —— not. The result is a certain too 

-pervading impression of what may be ¢alled 
Anglican common sense, which is not the best 
frame of mind in which to approach transcen- 
|| dental problems.” 


The: Pali Mall, in the course of a free’ and 
buoyant notice, observes: « ; 


‘< The pessimistic strain that has always marked 
his attitude towards the politics of his own race 
is evident in his utterances on their. religious 
| opinions.’ With none of-them can he be ‘satis- 
fied. The views which ‘he expressed when ‘ii 
the penumbra ‘of orthodéxy’ he now revants, 
and he finds the Church’s new view of Scripture 
—if it be new—nearly as ‘ geocentric’ as its 
old. Nor does he see any safer path pointed 
out to him by newer guides. The defences for 
theism lately put forward by Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, Mr. He Drummond, and Mr. Kidd 
pass before him in turn, and he finds no savour 
in any of them. Positivism. he cannot away 
with, ‘and even Agnosticism is too dogmatic for 
him ‘if it imports despair of spiritual truth.’ .. . 
The fact. is,” concludes this gay critic; ‘' that 
the pessimism of people like Dr. Goldwin Smith 
is a great deal more due to the eyes with which 
they look upon things in general than ‘to any 











which ;: ..*would have been at all events 


inherent badness in the things themiseltes.’””’ 
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The Doom of the Cedar Pencil 





The cedar pencil, it appears, has recétved its death; 
blow! We are so accustomed to regard it aS “one of 
the things. which are a matter: of: course, that for 
‘many years no attempt was made to improve it, andi] 
the other day there appeared on the market something 


“which so obviously excels ‘the cedar pencil ‘in every | 


possible way that. the extinction: of ‘the latter car 


only be a matter of time. : ) | 


The Blaisdell Self- Sharpening Paper Pencil is of 
the same size and presents the same appearance as an 
,ordinary pencil, the:only difference is that the cedar! 
.wood is replaced by tightly-rolled paper, divided off 
“into seétions by little round ‘marks down .the.side of 
_the' ‘pencil. When the ‘latter wants sharpening, all 
“you have to do is to pick up ‘the edge of the paper: 
covering with a pin, or the point of a knife, and un; 
ravel a section of it, until it breaks of itself, by whicH 
time-a frésh piece of lead’ is exposed; and the pencil 
ready: for continued use.: The advantages of thé 
“Blaisdell Pencil are so obvious, that nobody who» hag 
ever seen it: will ever use a cedar pencil again. Té 
begin with, it lasts about three times as long as a 
cedar pencil, none of the lead being broken in cutting; 
- Then the point is always: perfectly conical—can’t bq 


-otherwise: the fingers are not soiled with blacklead | 


-nor the place littered with. chips in: sharpening it 
and the latter operation takes but five ‘seconds t 
The Blaisdell Paper Pencil is already 
it costs twopence, 
which makes it much cheaper to use than any penny 
pencil on the market ; and the lead is much bettet 


accomplish. 
being sold by many stationers ; 


than any twopenny pencil ever sold. The blue and | 


red Blaisdell Pencils (which cost 3d.) are even moré 
“superior to cedar ones than the black, beeause ordinary 
coloured pencils are more prone to break in sharpen, | , 
‘ing. _ A set of specimens can be had (post free in the 
United Kingdom) for a shilling from the BLAISDEL] 
PAPER PENCIL COMPANY, Limited, 46, altars 
Viaduct, London, E.C.; on application: 


'!two or .three general .objections to them. 


Fountain: Pens and ‘Styles : 


The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 





Celeris paribus..everyone would rather use a 
fountain pén that carries its own ink, and cai, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in. preference to an_ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped i in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
ce 

A 
fountain pen is all very well,”-people say, ‘‘ but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket ; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. _ By re: 
of compensation, when you want to write, the in 
retires to the barrel.(if.it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and ‘refuses to emerge until the pen has beén 
shaken, and thumped. until it squirts out a blot on 
'| the carpet.” 

This used to bé true ; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It dines not have to be carried up- 
right ; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There’is no air-hole. | 

- The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill.. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink, Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN.is:not. nail the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares‘to use-who has once seen it as a 
pocket. pen, but it is so convenient for: desk use that 
it supersedes all other. pens whatever. 

Jt is easily filled, and having a wide mouth. au 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 


Prices from 12s. 6d. 


“ Onw pens have a repute hegeae their neighbours.” r 
_ . Westminster Budget. 


The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point: rarely’ suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 


adjusted : 
The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be ia usted 


in an instant. - It has not all the advantages. of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 


froni 5s. 





- British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, Londop, E,C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately, in 2 vols., medium 8vo, half-roan, 28s, 
o,° i ith Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s Editions of Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” and 
era — Letters of Samuel f Peevesne: 


JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. Arranged and Edited 


by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.O.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke 





Col ‘ord, 
o,° Thi Work includes all the Writings generally entitled “‘ Johnsoniana,”” most of 
which have never yet been Edited with an adequate Commentary. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. Including Boswell’s 


Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into North 
Wales. With Portraits and Facsimiles, -bound, £3 3a, 
Spectator.—‘* The most exhaustive edition of Boswell’s famous work that has hitherto 
been published.” 


WIT and WISDOM of SAMUEL JOHNSON. Crown 8vo: 


7s. 6d. 
Scoteman.—" Probably no man living knows the works and character of Dr. Johnson 
better tian Dr. Birkbeck Hill. The selection and arrangement of characteristic passages 
from bis works and his life and his letters have been admirably done.” 


RASSELAS. With Introduction | and Notes. Extra fcap. 
8vo, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d.; parchment, 
Scottish Review.—“ By far the handiest a hae ‘edition of the work which we bave 
seen.” 


LETTERS of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. With a Fac- 


simile. In 2 vols., medium 8vo, half-roan, 28s. 
Standard.—“ Excellent reading.” eey~ | Chronicle.—“ Full of charm.” 

Times.—“ All lovers of Johnson will appreciate the scholarly manner in Dr. Hill 
has discharged his editorial task. x. cannot but congratulate him on his fresh addition to 
the stately Johnsonian edifice he has reared with so much skill and labour,” 





Demy 8vo, cloth, Vol, I., 12s, 6d, 


BURNET’S HISTORY of MY OWN TIME: the Reign of 
Charies II. A New Edition based on that of M. J. ROUTH, D.D., and Edited by 
OSMUND AIRY, M.A, 

TIMES.—“ Al) serious students will commend the laudable enterprise of the Clarendon 

Press in issuing @ new edition of this famous work, and in securing the services of so com- 

petent an editor as Mr, Airy.” 


2 vols., crown 8yo, cloth, pp. lxx.—876, 18s, 


BRITISH MORALISTS : being Selections from Writers 


fndexs by i. A of the E: th Century. Edited, with an Introduction and Analytical 
. SE BY.BIGGE, M.A,, formerly Fellow and Lecturer of University 


ad, 
SCO AN.—“ A reader interested in the ethical thou bt of this cout in the last 
could find few poche. if dee Ce , by which he could be be better inform ad 
en TH ENE UM.—“ A collection of extracts...... The fatroteotion contains 
interesting a indicious ae 


THE ISLANDS of the AEGEAN. By H. Fanshawe Tozer, 


.G.8. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
REVIEVW.—“ Mr. a remarks on Crete are of special value just 








M.A., F. 
SATURDA 
now.” 





Part VII. now ready, price 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN EUROPE, from the 


Decline of the Roman Empire. Conprittes & also Maps of Parts of Asia and of the 
New World teers with European History. dited by R. L. POOLE, M.A, 


Imperial 4to 
we Parts I.-VI. already published, 3s, - net each, 
SCOTSMAN.—" This atlas has already established ita reputation as the most generally 
satisfactory which a modern English student can consult,” 





A STUDENT'S DICTIONARY of "ANGLO. SAXON. By 


HENRY SWEET, M.A. 
plain modora conciseness have been aimed at —~ The meanings are given in 
English. References have been o: —— forms are noticed very 
and cognate words are given only in Old PRaatish 
wot .—“* By far the most trustworthy of the language that has yet been 
pu 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
In artistic cloth binding, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE THAOKERAYS in INDIA, and “Some Calcutta 
es.” By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D, 

aba LL. MA LL GAZETTE.—“ Well timed is the appearance » of this ew work. It isa 

d record, and Sir William tells it in the picturesque language an 
Gemeur and dignified pathos which we have learned to expect from oy author of “ The 

Old Missionary.” n 


“THE BEST MEMENTO OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN.” 


THE QUEEN'S DIAMOND JUBILEE PRAYER-BOOK. 


In Various Forms and to Match the Bibles. Containing two Portraits of Her 
oy 4 oy a Series of Collotypes ranging from 1s. 6d. (or with Hymns, A, & M., 
price 
N.B.—Each Copy contains the Special Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving 
written by the Archbishop of Canterbury by direction of the Privy Couneil for 
Use on Accession Sunday, June 20th _ ~ 


THE QUEEN’S DIAMOND. ‘JUBILEE BIBLE. In Sizes 
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A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, 
PROM 1880 TO THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
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Illustrations. 
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and 6 Illustrations, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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EDITION. 
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8vo, cloth, 3s. 
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Russian Secret Service. By DICK DONOVAN, Author of “A 
Triumphs.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
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